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7 TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue Noataern Liourt is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character: 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or desigaed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signitures of their authors. Tie conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 














Political Science. 


{For the Northern Light.) 
PROTECTION true SETTLED PRACTICE or tux COUNTRY. 








BY D. C. BLOOMER. 





THERE isa Class of writers on the subject of a 
protective tariff, who seem disposed to discuss it, as 
one entirely new to the country, and as if they were 
devising systems and laying down rules to apply to 
a country just emerging into existence—just engaged 
in the enactment of its laws and the settlement of its 
foreign and domestic policy. Hence such writers 
| advocate the doctrines of free trade and direct taxa- 
| tion for the support of government as the true course 
| 





to be adopted, believing, honestly, no doubt, that 
the systems they propose would tend most surely to 
promote the substantial interests of our country, as 
well as the permanent happiness of our race. Had 
these men lived and written at the date when the fe- 
| deral constitution was formed; could they then have 
| urged upon the legislators of that day the practical 
| application of their doctrines, I think they could 
have done it with much more force, and with far 
| stronger arguments than at present. Then a new 
| career was to be entered upon—new laws to be en- 
| acted—a new foreign and domestic policy to be 
adopted—new systems of commercial enterprise to 
be tormed, and new institutions to be erected. But 
more than half a century has passed; we have in- 
creased from three to eighteen millions ; the number of 
the confederate states has been doubled; our territo- 
ry has been widely extended; and our influence has 
been felt in every quarter of the world. We have enter- 
ed upon our career asa nation; fixed upon our organic 
laws ; adopted a national policy ; formed our commer- 
cial systems; given encouragement to and pointed 
out the modes of industry most calculated to augment 
our national greatness and power; and erected on the 
broad platform of equality our free institutions. 

Such being the situation in which the country is 
now placed, it certainly seems the part of true wis- 
dom, in the passage of all laws, in supporting and 
adopting any system of measures, or in fixing upon 
any line of national policy, to take into considera- 
lion the present state of the country; its laws; its 
policy, both foreign and domestic ; the nature of its 
institutions; the habits and character of the people ; 
their wants and wishes; their habits of industry ; 

_ their different modes of employment ; the manner in 
which their capital is invested ; and by practice—by 
natural adaptiveness and the influence of long che- 
rished opinions, and continued encouragement from 
government, the industrial classes of the community 
have been led to look for and expect to prosper and 
improve their stations in life, secure a competency 
for themselves, means of educating their offspring, 
and fulfilling all the varied duties devolving upon 
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them as members of society. All these considera- 
tions, I repeat, should have a bearing upon the pru- 
dent legislator in determining upon every act aflect- 
ing the interests and happiness of the people. 

How, then, stands the great subject of protection 
to home industry? Were the doctrines of free trade 
and direct taxation adopted by those who formed our 
national constitution, and marked out a line of na- 
tional policy for our country in its infancy, and have 
they been acted upon and adhered to by the great 
and wise men who have succeeded them in the coun- 
cils of the nation? Or was protection to home indus- 
try recognized asa paramount duty by our earliest 
legislators and has it been acted upon and adhered 
to by those, who have followed them in the govern- 
ment of the country? I propose to examine and 
solve this inquiry. 

All who are conversant with the causes which led 
to the formation of the federal constitution, cannot fail 
to admit, that the most potent argument assigned in 
its favor, was a deficiency in the powers of the con- 
federation to protect and regulate the commerce of 
the country. All Europe, commercially speaking, 
was hostile to us. The industry of our citizens lay 
at the mercy of European capital; but although 
crippled and paralyzed, it yet but needed protecting 
legislation to bring forth the energies of the youthful 
republic, and to call it to fulfil its high destiny. 

The convention accordingly assembled ; the states 
surrendered to the federal government their power 
over commerce, and from that day forward it has 
been exercised by the national legislature. The 
people recognized in the provisions of the constitu- 
lion giving to congress the power ‘‘ to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations,’’ together with that to 
** lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare,’ the long and much desired 
prerogative of protecting their industry, both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing, from the hostile compe- 
tition, the restrictions and prohibitions of Europe, 
committed to an efficient government. 

The first congress assembled. The second bill 
that passed was approved by President Washington, 
July 4, 1789, and was entitled “ An act for laying a 
duty on goods, wares and merchandises imported 
into the United States.”? The prean.ble to that law 
declares, that it was ‘‘ necessary for the support of 
the government, for the discharge of the debts of the 
United States, and the encouragement and protection 
of manufactures.”? It underwent a most thorough 
discussion in congress, and the votes upon it show 
most conclusively, that it was not regarded as a sec- 
tional or party, but as a great national measure. The 
only question debated was, whether congress posses- 
sed the power to pass a protective tariff; its expe- 
diency was never doubted. The men who formed 
the constitution—the men who all their lives were 
looked up to as the most undeviating advocates of | 
state rights and pure republicanism, decided that 
congress had this power. Now, I repeat, that the 
free trade advocates of the present day might very 
properly have advanced their views at that very im- 


protective legislation, in favor of home industry, 
were most thoroughly and extensively discussed, 
both in and out of congress, and as before, not as a 
sectional or party question, but as a question of the 
most momentous national importance. Of that dis- 
cussion, the result was an entire revision of the tariff 
laws—a distinct and unequivocal recognition of the 
rotective principle, and an augmentation in every 
instance almost of the previous rate of duties in favor 
of the manufacturing and mechanical interests of the 
country. The tariff of 1816, was adopted by the con- 
sent of the whole country. Southern statesmen were 
among its warmest advocates, and Virginia and South 
Carolina of all the states, its most ardent friends. 

The tariff revisions of 1824, 1828 and 1832, under 
as many different administrations, espousing different 
political doctrines, followed. Every president, up 
to the last, has approved of the protective principle. 
All had urged it upon congress, at different times, 
and with more or less fervor, and congress had fol- 
lowed up their recommendations, by decided and fa- 
vorable action. The country came to regard the 
principle of protection a> a settled practice in the 
administration of the government, and as one which 
they expected and desired should be adhered to. 
Acting under that belief, our enterprising population 
embarked extensively, and in nearly every section 
of the union, their capital and labor in manufacturing 
establishments, and encouraged by the constant pro- 
tection of congress have continued to thrive and pros- 
per with unexampled success. A few facts will 
show most clearly that the people have acted on the 
belief, that protection had come to be the settled 
practice of the country. 

The total amount of capital invested directly in 
manufactures (not including the dependent interests) 
in the United States, as appears by the late census, 
amounted, in 1840, to over two hundred and sixty- 
seven millions of dollars, distributed as follows: 
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portant era in our country’s history. Could they 
have convinced Mr. Madison and his compeers, that 
it was both unconstitutional and unwise (as they now | 
insist it is) to protect American industry, then, in-| 
deed, the whole question, at the present time, would | 
wear a very different aspect from what it now does. | 
There were then those, however, who did, with equal | 
zeal, contend against the protective principle, but! 
they failed, nevertheless, to convince the fathers of 
the constitution of the force or the soundness of their 
reasoning; and hence the men who formed the con- 
stitution, gave an authoritative interpretation to that 
instrument, by the passage of laws for ‘‘ the encour- 
agement’? among other things, ‘‘ and protection of 
manufactures.”? ‘To that interpretation I am disposed 
to give great force, so far especially as regards the 
constitutional power of congress to discriminate for 
purposes of protection, in laying and collecting 
‘ taxes, duties, imposts and excises.”’ It seems the 
expression of an opinion as to the powers given by 
the constitution, which should not be lightly passed 
over, and cannot be easily or effectually destroyed. 
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In 1815 and 1816, the expediency and policy of 








Maine, ...+.6..++ee+- $7,005,620 
New-Hampshire, ..... 9,252,448 
Massachusetts, ....... 41,774,446 
Rhode-Island, ....... - 10,696,136 
Connecticut, ...... --. 13,669,139 
Vermont, ..ecccccccce 4,326,440 
—————-_ $86,824,229 
Northern Middle States. 
New-York, ....+++++« 55,252,779 
Pennsylvania, .......- 31,815,105 
New-Jersey, «-+++++: - 11,517,582 
$98,585,466 
Southern Middle States. 
Delaware, occccsccsce # 1,589,215 
Maryland, .«-+seeeees 6,450,484 
Virginia, ......++e++- 11,360,861 
North Carolina,.....+- 3,838,900 
District of Columbia,.. 1,005,648 
$24,245,108 
Western States, &c. 
Kentucky,.«..+++++++ (5,945,259 
Indiana, ..-.cccccceee 4,132,043 
Missouri, ......eeeees 2,704,405 
Michigan, .....eseees 3,112,240 
Wisconsin,..... occcce 635,926 
Ohid,.cccccccccscecss 16,906,287 
FUINGIS, «.ccccene eese 3,136,512 
Arkansas, ....+eceses 424,467 
Florida, ...eccccccses 669,490 
Towa, .cccccccccccccs 199,645 
$37,865,244 
Cotton-growing States. 
South Carolina,....--. $3,216,970 
Georgia,....- 000s cave 2,899,565 
Alabama,.......- cece 2,130,064 
Mississippi, «-+++++++- 1,797,727 
Louisania, ....ceccees 6,430,699 
Tennessee,..... iaweew 3,731,580 
$20 212,585 





The value of manufactured goods produced in the 
United States inthe same year, according to the cen- 
sus tables, was over three hundred and ninety-five 
millions of dollars. The following are some of the 
principal items, which make up this aggregate : 
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Woollen goods, .+++++++++++ 20,696,997 
Cotton goods, .-++++e+eeeee+ 46,360,453 
Distilled liquors, eee ere eeeee 10,350,656 
Sugar, ..ceccsccccsectecsessee 7,260,700 
Machinery, ...-++++++eeeee+ 10,980,581 
Hats, caps and bonnets,..... 10,179,848 
Sole leather, .......eeeee+++ 15,586,258 
Upper ‘6 sesccceeseesess 9,455,670 
Other “ .coccccccccccss 18,134,403 
Furniture, ....sseeeeeseeees 7,555,405 
Paper, ceceeecccreveeeevess 6,153,092 
Carriages, &C., .+++++e+++++ 10,890,887 
Flour,.cccccsccscccccccccses 97,622,810 
Produce of mills,....+++++++ 76,545,246 
Hardware,....+-+esessseees 6,451,967 
Ships built, eeeeeeeweevaeeeeree 7,016,094 


The above tables, large as they are, do not present 
the actual amount of capital invested or the value of 
manufactured goods produced in 1840. The reports 
and statements put forth by the recent home indus- 
try convention in New-York, by men who are prac- 
tically acquainted with the business, prove most con- 
clusively, that the returns made by the marshals are 
much below the actual amount. They are large 
enough, however, to show, beyond all possible cavil, 
the claims which the manufacturing interests have 
upon the government for the exercise of its continu- 
ed guardianship over these great and growing inte- 
rests. They show, also, the extent to which the capi- 
tal and industry of the country are embarked in them, 
and what a vast aggregate of national wealth and 
power has been created by the operation of our pro- 
tective laws. 

The census tables show, that there are over 900,000 

rsons employed directly in manufactures in the 
Tnited States. It is charged, that this enumeration 
falls much below the actual number, but I will as- 
sume it to be correct. It is a reasonable supposi- 
tion, that each laborer subsists two other persons, 
thus increasing the number of persons to 2,800,000, 
or nearly one-sixth of the population of the United 
States, who depend directly for a subsistence upon 
manufactures. 

But the above facts fail to present the full bearing 
which our manufacturing interests have upon the 
wealth and industry of the country. Let one or two 
examples suffice on this point. 


It is a fair estimate, that each person dependant on 

manufactures for support will consume, on an ave- 
rage, per annum, of the products of agriculture, in 
food, to the value of twenty-five dollars. Hence the 
total value of the products of agriculture consumed 
by the 2,800,000 persons dependant upon manufac- 
tures, would be seventy millions. Now, an acre of 
land, on an average, will not, after supporting the 
farmer and his family, and paying his hired labor, 
produce over 2.50 per acre. It would, therefore, 
require twenty-eight millions of cultivated lands to 
— food for the operatives. Estimating this 
and at $20 per acre, and it gives five hundred and 
sixty millions of dollars as the amount of agricultural 
capital invested in feeding the manufacturers of the 
country. 

Look next, for a moment, at a few statistics of the 
woollen interest. The total amount of capital invest- 
ed in this branch of manufactures, as shown by the 
last census, is something more than fifteen millions. 
It should, however, probably, be estimated at twen- 
ty-five millions. Now see what is the amount of 
agricultural capital depending upon the manufacture 
of wool for support. 

The census of 1840, shows that there were twenty 
millions of sheep in the United States in that year. 
At $2 a head, ion would be worth, $40,000,000 
These sheep, at the rate of three sheep 

to an acre of land, summer and win- 

ter, would require 6,600,000 acres 
of land. Estimating this land, tak- 
ing the whole country together, at 
$20 per acre, it would be worth,.. 
Further investment, for timber, fire- 
wood, coal, horses and other wants, 
Capital invested in 1,500,000 acres of 
land, from which 50,000 persons, 
with their families, engaged in rais- 
ing sheep, subsist, at $20 per acre, 


132,000,000 
4,000,000 


30,000,000 


Total value of agricultural capital in- 
vested in land and sheep, and feed- 
ing the manufacturers of wool,.... 206,000,000 
The amount annually going into the pockets of the 

agriculturists from the growing and manufacture of 

wool, may be thus stated : 

Value of wool produced, ......++++++ $17,500,000 


From all which it appears, that while the manu- 


only fifteen, or at most twenty-five, millions of dol- 
lars, the farmers have a direct interest to the amount 
of two hundred and six millions. Who, then, I ask, 
would sustain the greatest loss, the agriculturists or 
manufacturers, if the protective policy of the coun- 
try should be abandoned ? Other branches of manu- 
factures might be cited to show the important bear- 
ing, which the manufacturing interest has upon the 
success and prosperity of the agriculturists and far- 
mers of the country. 

From the facts and statements produced above, is 
it not evident, that protection has become the settled 
policy and practice of our government, sanctioned 
by a long and uniform course of legislation, and ap- 
proved and acted upon by the people. It is nota 
new or an open question. The policy of our govern- 
ment in regard to it was settled in 1789, in 1516, in 
1824, in 1528, and continued in 1832, and never has 
been abandoned, not even in the compromise bill it- 
self. Under the fostering care and guardianship of 
the government, manufacturing establishments have 
sprung into existence in nearly every section of the 
union, and have become intimately blended with the 
habits, the character and the necessities of the peo- 
ple. They have afforded the means of subsistence 
directly to near three millions of our tountrymen, 
and indirectly, in the production of food, the trans- 
portation of the produce of manufacturing skill and 
industry, in all its varied forms, and in their vending 
and sale, to at least a million more. 

Shall this policy of encouraging home industry 
be now abandoned for the new and untried doctrines 
of free trade? Shall the two hundred and thirty-seven 
millions of capital invested in manufactures be ren- 
dered unproductive? Shall the one million engaged 
and dependant upon manufactures fora livelihood be 
deprived of employment, and themselves and their 
families of the means of obtaining an honest subsist- 
ence? Shall the home market, to the amount of near 
an hundred millions per annum, heretofore secure to 
our farmers, be destroyed? Shall the five hundred and 
sixty millions of capital invested in lands and feeding 
the manufactures be left unemployed ? and shall the 
two hundred and six millions of agricultural capital 
invested in the production of wool be converted into 
a dead loss in the hands of the farming and wool- 
growing interest? in short, shall all that vast interest, 
extending through all the ramifications of society, 
which sprung into existence, has been fostered, nour- 
ished and protected by our government, be crushed 
and cloven down? 

These are considerations, which should, it seems 
to the writer, be taken into the account ere the coun- 
try determines to enter upon the untried experiment 
of free trade; thus changing what is believed to have 
been, by many, the uniform and settled policy and 
practice of the government and the country from the 
adoption of the federal constitution down to the pre- 
sent day. 

Seneca Falls, June 2, 1842. 





[For the Northern Ligbt.] 
A TARIFF—CONTINUATION OF FORMER VIEWS. 
BY W. H. JANSEN. 

Tue attempts which have been and are now ma- 
king to organize a political party upon the subject of 
a protective tariff, are sufficient toalarm every friend 
of good government and equal rights.. The necessi- 
ty of government springs from the first curse. The 
toil it imposed, and the restraints it put upon our de- 
sires, tempted to depredations upon the earnings of 
others; and to subject to servitude the weak and 
timid. Accordingly governments were created to 
protect from such depredations. But how have they 
fulfilled their trusts? Let the groans of oppressed 
millions answer the question; and shall we now fol- 
low their footsteps? Shall we under the name of 
right, and form of government, rob one portion of 
the people to enrich another? Is this the design of 
a good government? Is it the part of a Christian to 
aid in such measures? ‘The interests of the whole 
human family are one and the same, and what in- 
Jures one single individual affects all. We often 
hear the expression uttered ‘the greatest good to 
the greatest number.” There is no such thing as 
conflicting interests which this sentence implies. 
Any measure to be good for one individual, must 
|be a benefit to all and not merely to the greatest 
number—and what is an injury to one is an in- 
jury toall. If this is not true, the works and laws of 
God are imperfect; and one man has a right to seek 
his own happiness by the oppression of another. 
That a tariff is injurious to a large portion of the na- 
tion cannot be disproved. But it is my design in this 
article simply to fortify the views I have heretofore 





66 PTOViSIONS,...4-+++++++++++- 8,750,000 
‘< timber, fuel, hay, oats, &c. .. 500,000 
** agricultural products consumed, 250,000 

$22,000,000 


expressed, by those of others. I have heretofore said, 


facturers of wool have an interest in the business to 


|I believe that for the manufacture of many things 
we have as great if not greater advantages than oth- 
‘er nations, and that consequently the low price of 
Jabor abroad cannot effect us. A di-tinguished pub- 
lic man, (Mr. Clay,) in a letter of the 15th April, 
1842, says, ‘* Allexperience has shown that on what- 
ever subject our manufacturing industry has been 
| successfully employed, its price to the consumer has 
‘been almost invariably reduced. This is the neces- 
sary effect of the iaw of competition. The question 
\is often asked, how the manufacturer can be bene- 
| fited by an increase of duties if the effect be to re- 
duce prices? The answer is that he is benefited by 
‘obtaining a greater extent of home market, and by 
the greater steadiness which prevails in it.” This 
‘idea is to be found in the testimony attached to a re- 
| portof the committee on manufactuies in Congress 
in 1828; from which testimony | intend to prove the 
truth of the principles | have heretofore advanced, 
strongly favorable toa tariff as it is. In the first 
place, if the above views quoted are correct, it is 
not the pauper labor of Europe which injures our 
| manufacturers, because we will be forced to produce 
| cheaper under high than low duties; or, in other 
words, the price of goods will be less than it is now. 
If domestic competition will bring down prices thus, 
it is certain,foreign competition can be no worse; and 
according to the views referred to, not so bad. Let 
those who are in the habit of taking such opinions 
without duly weighing them, no longer use the argu- 
ment that it is the pauper labor of Europe, which 
depresses our manufactures. In the letter referred 
to, the writer attempts to answer the objection, he 
imagined to be on the lips of all, that if a tariffreduced 
prices lower than they were before the tariff was 
imposed it would injure the manufacturer, by saying 
that he was benefited by obtaining a greater extent 
of home market, or by the greater steadiness which 
prevails in it. Now let us see if there is any thing 
in this. 

When the domestic manufacturer obtains the en- 
tire possession of the home market, he will soon be- 
come able to supply the demand. Now the amount 
of consumption depends upon a great variety of cir- 
cumstances. Every year it differs materially. Sup- 
pose, what happens every five or six years, that there 
is a failure of the crops; or the productions of the 
earth are not as great as usual. In such a case those 
engaged in the branches of business in which this 
diminution of production happens, will curtail their 
expenses and live within their diminished income. 
If the diminished productions happens in provisions, 
laborers will be compelled to pay higher for their 
food, and from this cause will not have the means to 
buy the usual quantity of manufactured goods, and 
hence from this contraction of the market there will 
be a large surplus of goods; and prices must fall; 
and while thus falling, the manufacturer must also pay 
higher for his grain. But the evil stops not here. 
Those foreign nations, which have previously taken 
our usual quantity of exports have been manufactur- 
ing goods to exchange for them; accordingly a dimi- 
nution in our exports from the above cause throws 
upon the hands of the foreign manufacturer a large 
surplus of goods. He consequently becomes dis- 
tressed; and is forced to send his surplus into our 
markets, upon his own account, to sell for what it 
will bring, thus adding to the surplus already accu- 
mulated here. A tariff cannot counteract this course 
of nature. 

Now let us reverse the picture. Suppose crops 
are unusually good. A diminution of price is the 
consequence; and it is a fact, that when prices have 
thus fallen, a great many farmers withhold their pro- 
duce from market in hopes of improved prices; and 
while thus holding back and receiving no money, 
they and their laborers will curtail their expenses. 
When the price of grain is going down, the farmers 
think that they ought to buy less; though ultimately 
they may make up in quantity what they lose in 
price; yet this cannot be known until it is sold, and 
until after the contraction has taken place. Hence 
from this cause there will be a diminution of home 
consumption and of course a surplus of manufactur- 
ed goods; and when this large surplus of grain goes 
out of the country, a large importation of foreign 
goods must be made. For we cannot sell abroad un- 
less we buy also; and this large importation wilt in- 
terfere with the domestic manufacturer, until the 
home consumption enlarges again to the usual 
amount. Thus it appears that the quantity of con- 
sumption must depend upon the quantity of production 
lin every branch; and when men can control the ele- 
ments and assume the attributes of divinity, they can 
control the extent and steadiness of the home market 
by a tariff. A failure of crops abroad is attended by 
the same consequences. When crops are deficient 1m 








England, there will be a diminution of home con- 


sumption of goods and hence a greater surplus to | 
export; and this will be sold in our markets for what | 
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it will bring. Thus it appears that these, the real 
causes of the contraction and expansion of the mar- 
kets, are beyond the reach of legislation, 

The contraction of the market is not caused by im- 
portation, or foreign fabrics interfering with the 
sale of domestic fabrics. Because we find, that in 
times like the present, those branches of manufacture 
which meet with no foreign competition are as much 
depressed as any other. There must be something 
else than these large importations, which is the real 
cause of the dullness in our markets. Butif it were 
true that the depression of domestic manufactures 
was caused by the consumption of foreign goods, we 
would find foreign manufacturers doing well and 
flourishing. But this is not the case. It certainly 
must have been observed by all, that whenever our 
own manufacturers were distressed, those of the na- 
tions which trade with us were also. Now, if we 
at such times were consuming the usual, or larger 
quantities of their goods, they would not be distressed, 
but would flourish. Hence we can come to no oth- 
er conclusion, that when our manufactures feel de- 
pression it is not owing to the consumption of foreign 
goods. Indeed to prove this more clearly, we will 
find if we go to our large cities at such times, that 
our merchants also feel the depres-ien, and are not 
selling the usual quantity of goods. Is it not so 
now! The real difficulty then is in the contraction 
of the market, and that can not possibly be affected 
by importations. Because those importations do not 
take much specie out of the country ; and the amount 
of such importations can never be known, or can 


come to the consumer until after the contrac-| tion, a duty was laid upon hemp; this has almost de- jtinued at the same rate. 


tion has taken place, and the market beccmes en- 
larged again. ‘The causes | have assigned for such 
contractions are the real ones, and consequently no 
legislation can counteract them. So much for the 
extent and steadiness of the home market. 


While it stimulates production in one branch by with- 
drawing laborers from other kinds of business, it 
contracts the market and causes over-production. 
At the same time foreign trades in anticipation of 
increased duties, send in an unusually large amount 
of their goods, thus glutting the market. But the 
evil stops not here. There are many manufactures 
still so inconsiderable, that they cannot supply the 
demand for their goods, and hence the immediate 
effect of the tariff will be to raise the price of those 
goods so high as to injure other trades. Besides 
there are many trades and branches of business for 
which we have no natural advantages; and hence 
the price of the articles produced by them must al- 
ways be very high. I will illustrate this view by 
extracts from the testimony to which I have before 
referred. 

Mr. Mitchell, an iron manufacturer, in answer to 
a question whether an advance on the cost of low 
priced cloth would injure the iron manufacturers and 
their workmen, swears, ‘* 1 do not know that it would 
affect the owners and proprietors of those works, be- 


cause they would secure that additional cost by an} 


increased price on the goods; but J think it would 
be prejudicial to the workmen, because it would en- 
hance the price which they now pay. 
things might not exist when the quantity manufac- 
tured at home becomes sufficient to answer the de- 
mand. The price of labor is now fixed and that 
price would not be raised in proportion to the in- 
creased price of goods,’ Page 73. On 
Mr. Bakewell, also an iron manufacturer, swears to 
the same thing. 

Thus it appears that a small advance on woollen 
goods would oppress laborers in other kinds of busi- 
ness, and consequently contract the market, not on- 
ly for such goods but for those of other trades; be- 
cause by paying more for woollen goods, such la- 
borers would not have the means of purchase so 
largely of other kinds of merchandize; and hence 
by the injury of all those trades which supplied these 
laborers, the iron manufacturer would have a poorer 
market for his iron,and a general depression would af- 
fect the whol: community. In 1824, a duty was laid 
upon wool and woollen goods. In consequence of 
that duty the price of wool advanced. This duty 





on wool destroyed the manufacturers of that article. | 


by increasing the cost of manufacturing it, and by 
shutting up the market for the sale of it as is seen in 
the testimony of Mr. Mitchell, above referred to. 
Jas. Shepherd, a manufacturer of wool, in answer to 
the question whether large quantities of foreign wool 


were not imporied, and whether it did not tend to de-| 
press the price of domestic wool, swears, ‘‘J consider | 


the duty laid on foreign wool by the act of 1924,as stri- 
king at the foundation of the manufacturing system. 
lam of opinion that if the duty laid upon foreign 
Wool had not been more than one-fourth what it 
Was, wool growers and manufacturers would both 
have done better. Iam of opinion also that import- 


wool. Page 47. Thus it appears that a tariff which | worked up to make sails for the same vessels which 
benefits one branch of business is sure to injure ano- | take them from the American ports?” 

ther; and that the attempt to protect both wool grow-| -4nswer. ‘I can not answer this question from 
ers and manufacturers resulted in the ruin of both;|my own knowledge, but I have often heard of in- 


as wool fell in value with the depression of the manu- ne of this kind and do believe they are fre- 
quent,”? 


facture of it. I may here also state that all the manu- 

facturers of wool swear that they can manufacture it} Thus we see how onerous the duties upon hemp 
as cheap as it can be done in England. On page 93, |and articles manufactured from it, operated upon 
Mr. Shepherd swears that ‘the difference in the | the ship-building and navigating interests, and to 
price of the fabric would be the difference of the what violations of the law it forced them: and the 
price of wool in my opinion, as I think we can j|higher the duties became upon hemp, and hempen 
manufacture it as cheap as they can.’? On page | goods, the more oppressively it bore upon American 


Now let | 
us see what other evils are attendant upon a tariff. | 


This state of | 





102, Mr. Marland, a manufacturer of wool, swears, navigation. Before the revolution, there was no du- 
ty upon hemp, and vessels were built and supplied 
with sails in America, and sold to foreign nations 
cheaper than they could be built and rigged else- 
|where, (vide Sheffield on American Commerc e.) 
Shortly after the adoption of the federal constitution, 
‘duties were laid upon cocoa. ‘The manufacturers of 
|chocolate remonstrated strongly against them. The 
report of the committee on manufactures is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘On petitions from manufacturers of choc- 
\olate, the committee report. That the petitioners 
complain of a hardship under which their manufac- 
tory labors in consequence of the high duties laid 
on cocoa, which is a chief article in the manufacture 
of chocolate, and for adraw back of which on the ex- 
portation of the chocolate no provision is made. The 
duty first laid on this article by an act of the 14th 

| July, 1789, was at the rate of one cent per pound. 

| By anact of the 10th of August, 1790, when that 
and many other articles was altered, it was con- 

By an act of the se- 
jcond of May, 1792, two cents were laid on cocoa 

jin lieu of one; and by an act of June, 1794, the du- 
ty was raised to four cents a pound. The commit- 

|tee are of opinion that as much revenue was receiy- 
ed from the article while at two cents, as has been 
derived from it since the duty was rased to four; the 

‘increased duty having operated if not to discourage 
the importation to produce this effect, by causing an 
export of it before manufactured; and that the 

‘manufactory of it has in consequence of it been un- 
reasonably oppressed without benefit to the public.’ 
—Rev. Ame. State Papers, Vol. 5, Finance 1. 

A heavy duty having been laid upon salt, it so 
oppressed our fishermen that it was found necessary 
to grant a bounty to them equivalent to the duty up- 
on salt.—Ame, State Papers, Vol. 6, Finance 2. 

I might add a thousand more instances to show 
how the protective policy defeats its own object. 
But enough is shown to establish my views. I must 
however, make one more extract from an agricul- 
tural work, to establish the same point. (Memoir of 
| Board of Agriculture, State of N. Y.) In speak- 
ing of saltas a manure, the writer says, ‘I can, 
therefore, only allude to some remarkable facts which 
have arisen in England,out of that practice,and which 
have excited so much interest in that country that 
parliament has recently relaxed the duties on salt for 
avricultural purposes, for the express purpose of 
making decisive experiments. It would appear 
from what has transpired, that this particular use of 
it was well known in that country nearly two hun- 
dred years ago; but that the increased duties having 
gradually prohibited the use of it, the practice of 


**{ think we can manufacture wool in this country 
about as cheap as they can in England—wool being 
at the same price.’? On page 107, Mr. Young, alsoa 
| manufacturer, swears to the same thing. On page 115 
| Mr. Wolcott, also a manufacturer, swears, *‘ we can 
|do the mere labor of the manufacture as cheap as it 
is done in England.’”? On Page 118, Mr. Clapp 
|swears to the same thing. On page 124, Mr. Duport 
swears to the same thing. Also Mr. Price, on page 
128. Itappears by the testimony of Mr. ‘Tufits, that 
wool in this country, costing over ten cents, was in 
| 1827, from sixty to seventy per cent higher than in 
|EKurope. Now | think that if we can do the labor 
}of manufacturing wool as cheap as it can be done 
jabfoad, we can do the mere labor of manufacturing 
other things as cheap also; and hence, the absurd 
‘assertion that we need a tariff to protect us trom 
(the pauper labor of [Europe is without foundation. 
Shortly after the adoption of the federal constitu- 








istoyed the manufacturers of cordage. ‘The com- 
|mittee on manufactures, &c. reported in reference 
‘to this article, (vide American state papers, vol. 5, 
| Finance 1,) ‘That the manufacture in question is 
one among the most important in the United States, 
if considered either in relation tocommerce and na- 
Vigation, or in reference to the number of people 
to whom it furnishes employment. Cordage of do- 
mestic manufacture has been exported in considera- 
ble quantities, and in all probability its exportation 
willinuch increase if it can be exported on equal 
terms with foreign cordage; but while the latter is 
shipped free from all duties, the former is exported 
charged with the additional cost of twenty dollars 
per ton paid on the foreign hemp from which it is 
manufactured. In so unequal a competition it can 


not but happen that American cordage must soon | 


cease to be an article of export.’ ‘* The commit- 
tee, therefore, as the result of their reflections on 
the subject referred to them beg leave to submit the 
following resolutions for the consideration of the 
house :— 

Ist. That there be allowed and paid to the export- 
cr of cordage lines, twine and pack thread manu 
factured’ within the United States, — cents for 
every 112 Ibs. weight, as an equivalent for the duty 
on hemp. 

2d. That the duty on all cord and other lines or 
after the rate of — cents in every 112 Ibs.” 

Farmers what do you think of this? First to be 
taxed twenty dollars per ton on hemp and then the 


treasury to pay a bounty on the manufacture of it, 


on account of the injurious effect of the duty upon 
the manufacturer. But how does this affect our ship 
builders? Why theyare compelled to pay this heavy 


|duty, while foreign ship-builders get this very same 
page 80, | cordage free froin the duty; or more than twenty per 


cent less than our ship builders. A beautiful system, 
is it not? 

But the hemp growers did not succeed, as is seen 
in the testimony of Mr. Clark, page 132, of the tes 
timony above referred to. In answer to a question 
whether it is important to the grower and manufac- 
turer of hemp in Kenteky to havean increase of du- 
y on hemp, he swears, “I think it highly import- 
ant not only to the district of country of which I 
speak, but to every other part of Kentucky, to have 
an increase of duty on imported hemp.” Mr. ‘Tra 
vers, a manufacturer, swears that itis not important; 
and to this question, ‘‘Is it the practice of the 
American vessels about sailing from America to 
foreign ports to clear out for their voyage with their 
old and worn sails, and to supply themselves with 
sails in foreign ports; thus avoiding the duty upon 
hemp, or the manufacture imposed by our laws 7”? 
he answers, ‘1 have no knowledge of iy own up- 
on the subject; but J] once application to a 
captain and owner of an American vessel to sell 
him sails for his vessels, and he informed me that he 


poris and declined purchasing of me. I do not 

| know to what extent this practice prevails; but from 
ia I have heard, I should think it is very frequent 
ly done.”? 


Question. “Are Russia or other sail ducks to your | 
| knowledge brought to this country, and after being | 
ed wool has no effect upon the price of domestic | re-exported with the benefit of draw back, actually | ety 











was inthe habit of supplying his vessel in foreign | 


ba 
sowing it, and the knowledge of its valuable aeri- 
cultural properties had passed into oblivion. ‘These 
have happily been revived,’? &c. 

| ‘Thus we see how the duties upon so apparently 
unimportant an article as salt as a material necessa- 
ry to production, have injured agriculture. Can our 
farmers fora moment doubt that duties upon other 
articles similarly effect other branches of business? 
Mach manufacturer looks to his own interest without 
considering what effect it may have upon others. 
But itis the duty of legislators to trace the utmost 
effect of every measure. Our farmers may be as- 
sured that, just as much as we diminish or obstruct 
the importation of foreign goods, we diminish and 
obstruct the export of our productions. How then 
cana tariff benefit American labor? Tow can it 
promote diversity of employment, while it breaks 
down one trade in buildine up another? There is 
nothing truer than the proposition I started with, 
that the welfare of mankind or a nation, depends 
upon such laws as will not injure a« single human 
being, and such as all have an equal, common, and 
intferestin. Hence special legislation 
and is a departure from the spirit 


immediate 
hould be avoided, 
and justice of the above truth. 


New-York, June, 1842. 


Peene Des Independently of the great manifest an1 per- 
manent evi inflicted by the abuse of publie credit, every pub- 
lic debt a bs a capital which would otherwise have been 
}applied to purposes at least as productive as those for which 
Ithe debt was incurred, It has a tendency, perhaps, more than 


any other cause to concentrate the national wealth in the hands 
of a small number of iadividuals, The interest must at all 
times be paid by taxes extrac ted from the proceeds of the pro- 
ductive labor of the community; and it feeds the drones of soci- 
Albert Gallitin 
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| that, from the luxuriant growth of wheat, it will 
be injured by rust; but so far, I am gratified to state 
| it remains unhurt, either by rust or insect, and it is 
too far advanced now to be injured by the grain- 
worm; and from present appearances we anticipate 
| one of tne greatest crops, {rom the amount of seed 
' sown, known in this — for many yam. It will 
: | be a ha epoch, when we can raise wheat again, 
Tue fore part of this month up to the - sufficient dns for our own consumption once a. 
was in character and versatility very much like Mat) 1 am advised that the wheat in Michigan and Vir- 


. . } 4 [’ | 
of May—with the exception of more rain. The)... Pee | ill ecdkehie be the 
three days were warm and pleasant, with southerly | pe a es 5 ce ie Maheed a one. Bad 


Agriculture. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER AND CROPS FOR JUNE. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 
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b | greatest yield ever known. 

reezes. very promising until struck with rust, and it is feared 
| not more than half a crop will be made. In Tennes- 
| see, it is said the prospects for heavy Crops are very 
promising—some complaints, however, are made of 
the depredations of the cut-worm and iy but it is 
generally considered that the crops will be much 
| more abundant than last year. ; 

Preparing the land for, and the sowing of Ruta 
Baga seed, have been prosecuted with great vigor, and 
from the demand and sale of seed the present season, 
it is inferred that a greater breadth has been sown 
than in any former year. It has been constantly dry 
enough to prepare the land in the most effectual man- 
ner, and the rain that fell at the time, produced suf- 
ficient moisture to make the seed vegetate quickty ; 
but no sooner had the plants of the early sown seed 
made their appearance than they were attacked b 
the beetle, riddling many of the plants, which, with 
those left by the beetle were entirely destroyed by 
myriads of very small grass-hoppers. From the cir- 
cumstance of the young plants being devoured so 
early and so effectually, many supposed that the seed 
was bad, and did not vegetate; and I should have 
been one of the number, had I not watched the pro- 
gress of vegetation, and from the fact of sowing a 
part of the same seed a few days later, which vegetat- 
ed quickly, and was not perceptibly injured either 
by beetle or grass-hopper. 

Beets and Mangold Wurtzel, did not vegetate free- 
ly, but came up in patches, in consequence of which, 
the spaces had to be filled by transplanting which an- 
swers very well, but the roots never grow as freely, 
nor attain as large a size. They have sustained some 
injury also by the wire-worm. 

Carrots come up as well as could be desired, and 
have a good stand. It is highly gratifying, to be 
enabled to state that the cultivation of roots for stock 
is getting into favor, and receiving the attention their 
importance demands. Itis evidence of an advance 
in the science of agriculture, which to the philanthro- 
pist is cheering. Several farmers in this vicinity, I 
am informed, have sown from ten to fifteen pounds 
of seed each. 

For several winters past I have kept from forty to fif- 
ty hogs, in good condition on raw Ruta Baga. They 
require to be sure, in the early stage of their growth 
a little more labor, but then the harvesting does not 
take place until all the other crops are or should be 
secured; and from my experience, I am well satis- 
fied that no crop pays better for feeding stock, par- 
ticularly cattle and sheep; in fact, I would hardly 
know how to get along without a good supply of them 
for the winter. We might almost exclaim, ‘‘ with- 
out roots no cattle—without cattle no manure—with- 
out manure no crops.”’ 

Potatoes for the last two weeks, have advanced 
with a rapidity seldom experienced, and bid fair for 
a bountiful crop. There never was, perhaps, a sea- 
son more favorable for getting the land into proper 
order for all kinds of spring crops, and those who 
have neglected the opportunity of getting it in a fair 
condition for the reception of seeds, must lay the 
blame at their own door. 

«© June was the Thanner or Tamuz of the Hebrews; 
that is, after their escape from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, for previously to that they had simply distin- 
guished their months by the aid of numeration. 
Thanner or Tamuz, signifies continuance and perfec- 
tion, alluding probably to the almost uninterrupted 
daylight, maturation of fruit, &c., which occur dur- 
ing its continuance. The Greeks named it Desios, 
from a surname of Juno, intimating that she presided 
over marriages and births. The Romans de:ignated 
it Junius, according to Macobius, in honor of the 
same goddess, which is a much more probable deri- 
vation of the name, than that which assigns it as 
being applicable to the growth, (juventus,) of the 
year, or in honor of the Roman youth, (Juniorum, ) 
though the first has the name of Plutarch, and the 
latter that of Ovid in its support as an opinion. Ro- 
mulus assigns to it the name and the number of days 
which we have adopted. Our Saxon ancestors nam- 
ed it Lida, which signifies gentle and navigable, be- 
cause the severity of the season was propitious for 
voyages in the frail vessels. They also knew it as 
the weyde moanth, because their cattle did now feed 
(weyd,) in the meadows.” 

All nature is now putting on her gayest attire ; life 


shower, accompanied with loud peals of thunder and 
vivid flashes of lightning, which though of short du- 
ration, was of immense advantage to — 
Although in the months of April and May, the 
grass lands showed early, and many were enabled 
to ‘‘ turn out” their stock at an early day, yet ow- 
ing to the absence of moisture, so essential to the 
growth of grass, the quantity of feed on the pas- 
tures was not abundant, but equal perhaps to an 
average of seasons, at this time of the year. The 
season for sowing oats was very favorable, and they 
were got in under very promising circumstances, 
but owing to the drought which commenced soon 
after they made their appearance, they did not im- 
prove much until about the middle of this month, 
since which they have advanced with wonderful rapi- 
dity, and from present appearances we have cheering 
assurance of an abundant crop. In many fields the 
heads begin to appear, which are large and filling 
finely. The season also for Barley was very fair, and 
it now gives promise, as far as can be judged, by the 
size of the heads, which are nearly full grown, and 
filling well, of a favorable result. Notwithstanding 
the injury it received in its early stage by the depre- 
dations of the wire-worm, it still maintains a = 
stand, or rather lay, as much of it is lodged, and the 
prospect of an abundant yield is most flattering. 

On the morning of the 7th, we had a severe frost; 
ice the thickness of a cent was formed in shallow 
water. On the 8tha slight frost, and some sprinkling 
of rain, in the afternoon and evening, when a storm 
set in and continued through the night, and at in- 
tervals during the 9th and 10th we had two severe 
showers in the evening, when the wind suddenly 


changed to the north, with some rain in the night, 


and after 9 o’clock the next morning it cleared off 
cold, and fires were found quite comfortable. On the 
morning of the 12th, we were visited with a severe 
frost, which injured corn, beans, potatoes and other 
vines, and those not destroyed were much checked 
in their growth. 

Advices from some of the western counties repre- 
sent the frostof the 10th as being very severe. Some 
fields of corn killed entirely, and ploughed up, and 
some fields of wheat are said to be utterly destroyed! 
I have also been advised that the south-west tier of 
counties has suffered still more severely, and not 
only one-fourth of the corn and wheat, but in some 
wg the foliage of the hickory and other trees, have 

een frost killed, and is as black and crisp as in No- 
vember. 

On the 13th, the wind changed again to the south, 
and we had some showers, after which we had fair 
and warm weather until the 18th: then we had a 
sprinkling of rain in the afternoon, and quite a show- 
er in the evening, after which, until the 23d, we had 
a cool and clear atmosphere, which caused a rapid 
os pasawongger of all kinds of grain, particularly oats 
and grass, which now give promise of an average 
crop. The late pao H showers have caused the 
grass in old meadows as well as new to grow with a 
rapidity seldom witnessed; it has thickened at the 
bottom, and will fall heavy before the scythe, and a 
much larger crop may be expected than that of last 
year. Corn, though small and backward for the sea- 


son, where it escaped the frost on the morning of the. 


12th, and the depredations of the grub and wire- 
worm, has a good color, and is in a healthy state ; and 
we fondly look forward, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, to see it make up for lost time, and fill our 
cribs. The fore part of the season was ill-suited to 
the wants of the corn plant, but we are inclined to 
believe that warm and favorable weather for the next 
two month, will crown the hopes of the husbandman 
with success. 


On the 25th, the state of the atmosphere was such 
that we could hear distinctly the bells in the city, 

34 miles,) and even the blowing off steam from 
the boats. The sound of the bells with me, is the 
precursor of a storm, and a good barometer which 
seldom fails. We had some rain in the evening, and 
also several showers on the 27th. On the 28th and 
30th, we had some showers, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning. 

Since the 13th, it will be perceived, that we have 
had frequent rains, and some fears are entertained 


On the 5th the wind changed to the north, | 
and in the evening we were favored with a severe | 











is teeming around us in all possible directions, and 
as Paley says, ‘‘it isa happy life too.’? In the lat- 
ter days of this month our lilies commonly flower. 
Roses are also in full bloom perfuming the air with 
their sweet fragrance. June may be said to be one 
of the pleasantest months of the year. 

Three Hills Farm, July 1, 1842. 


[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.] 
SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE.* 








Were an intelligent foreigner’ possessed of an 
agricultural eye, to land from a packet at Falmouth, 
and thence to proceed slowly northward till the 
reached the shores of Sutherland or Caithness, he 
could not fail to be struck with the fact, that some 
counties were far a-head of others in the culture of 
the land, even where soil and climate and local situ- 
ation were equally propitious. He might say, ‘ In 
my country I can understand why such things should 
be; but here, where the press is free, where know- 
ledge of every kind, and in the cheapest forms, is in 
meryeey circulation—where roads, which are the 

oast of Europe, and rail-roads unsurpassed, make 
every man accessible to every other—I should have 
expected a greater uniformity in the methods of cul- 
ture, a wider diffusion of the agricultural skill which 
I have seen so strikingly displayed in some parts of 
the island.” 

It is not our intention at present to inquire into the 
cause of this diversity, but that it exists in a degree 
which is highly prejudicial to the national interests, 
will appear by a very simple statement. 

There are, in Great Britain alone, at least twenty 
millions of acres which are capable of being so far 
improved by draining or otherwise, as to be capable 
of yielding an annual return each of one-quarter of 
corn above their present produce. Suppose this im- 
provement to be effected, we should then raise twen- 
ty millions of quarters in addition to our present 
crops—a quantity equal to one-third of our actual 
consumption. We should have in fact seventeen or 
eighteen millions of quarters of grain of various kinds 
to export, were the known methods of improvement 
only applied to the whole land. Or, looking to the 
future, since the population, at the present rate of 
increase, will be one-third greater in twenty-five 
years, the application of the same known means over 
the entire island, would keep us independent of fo- 
reign supply for the next quarter of a century. 

Were it possible for an act of the legislature to 
compel the adoption of such methods within a given 
time, British agriculture might dispense with any ad- 
dition to the actual sum of knowledge in regard to 
the principles and practice of their art, already afloat 
among the more intelligent of her cultivators. She 
might cast aside all regard for new manures, for new 
methods of tillage, or for any further investigation of 
the scientific principles upon which the art of culture 
— rests—for another quarter of a century at 
east. 

But how many private interests are involved in 
such a general improvement—how many prejudices 
opposed toit! No legislature could ever be found 
to order, no executive would ever be able to enforce 
so great an agricultural revolution. Capital and la- 
bor would both be deficient. One hundred and fifty 
millions of money would require to be withdrawn 
from other investments, and permanently buried in 
the land. Thousands of proprietors would find it ne- 
cessary to sell or mortgage one part of their estates, 
in order to drain the rest. We may hope ani trust 
that such a change will be gradually and surely ef- 
fected, but we cannot reasonably expect it to be 
completely brought about within any assignable num- 
ber of years. 

Existing knowledge and skill, therefore, may gra- 
dually spread themselves; but we can never hope to 
see them uniformly diffused through the whole breadth 
of the land. If there be any other means of improv- 
ing agriculture, we ought not to place our whole re- 
liance on the slow adoption in one county of such 
better and more productive methods as are now 
known to be practised in other counties. 

Inequalities similar in kind to those which now ex- 
ist—though perhaps not equal in degree, or so strik- 
ing to the eye—will always be observable; and 
doubtful as the statement may at first sight appear, 
on the continuance of such inequalities, the surest 
and best founded hopes of the community are in 
reality to be placed. 

We anticipate that those districts which are in ar- 
rear, will henceforth rapidly advance—but we are 
equally safe in assuming that those which are already 
in advance will not standstill. In countries like ours, 
which are eminently progressive, once set a class of 
men in motion and they cannot safely stand still—nay, 





* Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. Parts I. 
and II. 8vo. Pp. 432. 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By James 


F. W. Johnson, &c. &c. 
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the longer they move the more unwilling they be- 
come to sink again to rest. We are safe, then, in 
expecting that our most comparatively fruitful dis- 
tricts now, will continue to bear the same pre-emi- 
nence in the midst of the general movement for many 
years tocome. It may be true that those who have 
lingered long behind, content to rest in the shadows 
of the valley, will, when stimulated to surmount the 
first elevation on which the sunbeams rest, often start 
forward, smitten with an eager love of light, and 
push rapidly on towards brighter heights; yet on 
those who have gone before them, there operates a 
double impulse—they long to reach those higher 
peaks from which the source of light himself may be 
fully seen, and they fear to be anticipated by those 
who are visibly following them far beneath. 


But, ix order that this advanced body may still 
keep their distance in front, no means must be ne- 
glected for clearing the way before them. Obstacles 
must be removed, facilities must be afforded, instruc- 
tions must be distinctly given, and pioneers of every 
arm must be employed, to aid their progress. In 
other words, neither the assistance of new manures, 
or of new methods of culture, nor the suggestions of 
science, nor the investigation of those scientific prin- 
ciples which bear upon practical agriculture, can be 
safely neglected. If the lands which are in arrear 
adopt from the more improved, and the latter by the 
aid of wider and sounder knowledge be rendered still 
more productive—we may hope to see the produce of 
all increased, and such a degree of emulation kept 
up, as shall render it impossible for a prudent man to 
say where the progress of British agriculture is like- 
ly to come to a stand. 

The above observations, among other points, will, 
we trust, satisfy our readers of this—that the compa- 
rative perfection of the agriculture of any part of our 
island, will not justify us in supposing that the prin- 
ciples of agriculture are sufficiently understood, but 
rather that this very high condition of agricultural 
practice, only renders more imperative the further 
prosecution, and the still wider diffusion of agricul- 
tural science. 

The literature of a country in any department of 
knowledge, may be taken as a very fair standard of 
the state of knowledge in that department, and of the 
demand which exists among the people for that spe- 
cies of knowledge. In regard to the state of know- 
ledge in Great Britain in the department of scientific 
agriculture, we can safely refer to the two works now 
before us; while the demand for such knowledge 
which has been lately awakened among us, is proved 
by the interest which the Lectures on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology have already so generally 
excited. We make this reference with the more con- 
fidence, from finding that this work has already been 
pronounced, by the highest American authority, to 
be ‘‘ unquestionably the most important addition that 
has recently been made to popular science, and as 
destined to exert an extensively beneficial influence 
in the United States.’’ 

Two other writers in our country have preceded 
our author in the consideration of this important sub- 
ject. These were the late Lord Dundonald and the 
illustrious Sir Humphrey Davy. The former con- 
fined himself to the application of known chemical 
principles to the illustration of the ordinary methods 
of culture, and he threw out many happy suggestions, 
which, by slow and insensible degrees, had been 
move or less extensively adopted when the attention 
of Davy was drawn to the subject. He corrected the 
theoretical views of Lord Dundonald by the sounder 
knowledge of his time, brought more prominently 
forward the influence of the chemical constitution of 
the soil, showed that in tracing the origin of her soils, 
agriculture became connected with geology, then a 
young and rising branch of knowledge, and offered 
new explanations of many natural phenomena. He 
also threw out many important suggestions. And 
though, from the unwillingness of men in his day to 
listen to the recommendations of theory—an unwill- 
ingness still far from being overcome among practi- 
cal agriculturists—these suggestions did not in many 
cases bear immediate and palpable fruit, yet the turn- 
ing over and frequent consideration of all that his 
book contains, in the minds of thousands of practical 
men for a quarter of a century, has unquestionably 
led to many important ameliorations in agricultural 
practice. 

It is an unfair and a narrow-minded principle upon 
Which some men proceed, who refuse to allow to 
science any credit in the advancement of this or that 
art, unless in so far as its cultivators can lay their 
fingers on this or that invention, on this or that direct 
improvement, made at once, and immediately re- 
commended from the laboratories of science. The 
moment a scientific fact is clearly established, or 
princi; le discovered, it is published and widely dif- 
fused among the general stock of knowledge. It is 
stored up in the minds of the well-informed, among 


other received principles to be applied to the solu- 
tion of any difficulties that may occur in the experi- 
ence of each. The same chemical principle which 
solves an important problem to the calico printer, 
and removes a difficulty out of the way of the work- 
er in metals, may suggest an improvement to the en- 
lightened agriculturist that will materially alter his 
general practice. The same geological observation 
which seems to say to the miner, buy a property 
here, or settle there—or to the iron smelter, here fix 
your furnaces, the same observation says to the farm- 
er, remove to a distance from this spot, the land here 
is bad, but you will find an excellent location no 
great way off, in this or that direction. And yet no 
one ever thinks of recording things such as these 
among the triumphs of science; nor would a wise 
man rest the claims of science upon the considera- 
tion of the cultivators of one or the other art, upon 
its having made this or that discovery which special- 
ly, strikingly, and directly benefited them. The 
real triumph of science is, that you can perform no 
valuable process in any known art which a know- 
ledge of scientific principles on the part of some one 
has not helped to bring into its present state of ef- 
ficiency. ‘The more generally scientific knowledge 
is spread, the more numerous must its less striking, 
but, in the aggregate, most important applications 
become ; and yet the more difficult also to detect and 
distinctly to specify. Thousands cf such applica- 
tions are made, of which no record is kept, because 
well-informed men are unwilling to claim any spe- 
cial merit for what they feel satisfied that hundreds 
of other men, in the same circumstances with them- 
selves, would have done as well, and if better fur- 
nished with knowledge than themselves, perhaps 
much more efficiently. 

To what then does such a consideration of the sub- 
ject as this naturally lead us? To undervalue sci- 
ence, and take less heed to her diffusion, unless she 
can bear many magnificent trophies before us, as 
evidences of her might in this or that field of human 
art? No, but to encourage, rather, her so large and 
abundant spread among the cultivators of all arts, 
that we may hear but seldom of great difficulties be- 
ing overcome, that, like summer showers and heavy 
dews, descending day by day over all the land, a 
less interrupted fertility and a happier climate may 
prevail, than where long heats, followed by fearful 
thunder-storms and deluges of rain, are succeeded 
by one rapid rush of almost instawlaneous vegeta- 
lion. 

Thus has science for the last quarter of a century 
been operating upon British agriculture; thus slow- 
ly have chemical principles been making their way 
into the every-day knowledge of the practical farm- 
er; and you can hardly now go into a corner of the 
land so remote, where, in the mouth of the practical 
man, you will not find some common saying which 
has its obvious origin, unknown to him, in some 
long-recognized scientific principle. The applica- 
tion of such principles being once made, they may 
pass from hand to hand, and the saying which em- 
bodies them from mouth to mouth, without one in 
a score, among the practical men who are familiar 
with the application, having ever once imagined 
that they were indebted for it to that very theory 
which in general they are inclined to treat so lightly. 
And yet, as we have said, such are the true triumphs 
of science, and so long as she does general and ex- 
tensive good, she can content herself in remaining 
unknown among those upon whom her benefits have 
been largely conferred. 

We have not made these observations because 
there are not very many known and immediate in- 
stances in which science has directly contributed to 
the advancement of agriculture, but because we are 
persuaded that what chemistry, botany, and geology 
are said to have done, forms scarcely a tittle of the 
real benefits they have been the means of conferring 
upon this important art. A general survey of the 
entire subject, as treated of in the two works of Mr. 
Johnston now before us, will serve to illustrate both 
these points. 

The Lectures are divided into four parts, of which 
only two, occupying nearly 500 pages, are yet before 
the public. The Elements form an entire and sepa- 
rate work, which exhibits a brief, familiar, and sim- 
ple sketch of the whole subject, and is intended, as 
the author expresses it, ‘‘ to awaken the curiosity of 
the less instructed, rather than to satisfy the demands 
of the philosophical agriculturist, and thus to allure 
the former in quest of further knowledge and more 
accurate details to his larger work.” The first part 
of the Lectures is devoted to the consideration of the 
organic or combustible part of plants; the second to 
the inorganic or incombustible ‘sai which re- 
mains behind when vegetable substances are burned, 
and to the nature, origin, and chemical constitution 





of the soils in which plants grow, and from which 


— they derive this incombustible or earthy por- 
on. 

_ After some interesting and highly important pre- 
liminary observations on the connection between ag- 
riculture and the sciences of chemistry and geology 
on the prospects of benefit to the art of culture of 
which the rapid progress of these sciences gives as- 
surance, and on the importance of giving some sys- 
tematic instruction in these branches of nowledge 
to the future landlords of the country in our highest 
seminaries of learning, our author proceeds to con- 
sider, in order, the severally questions which natu- 
rally suggest themselves in reference to the organic 
part of plants. Of what elements does it consist, in 
what form do these elements enter into plants, 
whence do plants draw their supplies of these ele- 
ments, and how, when introduced into the roots and 
leaves, do they become changed into the substances 
of which full-grown plants consist? This is an ex- 
ceedingly natural order, and each of the topics is 
clearly, and, so far as they admit of it, simply ex- 
plained. The unlearned reader, will, indeed, if he 
dip at once into the seventh or eighth lecture, find 
himself occasionally perplexed by new names and 
symbols of unknown signification ; but if he begin at 
the beginning, he will find everything easy and readi- 
ly intelligible. 

When vegetable substances, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
turnips, straw, hay, wood, &c., are burned in the air, 
they almost entirely disappear, leaving only from 
one to five, and in a few rare cave, as much as ten 
per cent of ash. That which burns away is called 
the organic part, and consists entirely of charcoal 
(carbon) in combination with one or more of three 
well-known gases, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
The properties of these elementary substances are 
first explained, and the attention drawn to the aston- 
ishing fact, that by the union of these four elements 
only, the skill of the Deity has known to build up all 
those varied forms of vegetable life that ornament 
the face of the dead earth—ministering at the same 
time to the delight of the eye, and to the support of 
the life of all living beings. After this comes the 
inquiry—in what form these four elementary sub- 
stances enter into the circulation of plants? As to 
the hydrogen, it appears to be agreed on all hands 
that a sufficient supply enters into and always exists 
in the interior of plants in the form of water, which 
consists of hydrogen and oxygen only. The fact 
that water is composed of these two gases is also fa- 
miliar tous; and yet how truly wonderful it is that 
hydrogen, which lifts balloons from the earth, and 
oxygen, which is to us the breath of life, and in 
which all bodies burn with an intolerable brilliancy 
—that these two gases, by the single snap of anelec- 
tric spark, should be at once condensed, compressed, 
chained down as it were into a fluid which is the 
greatest enemy to fire, which is of weight enough to 
bear everything before its resistless torrents, and on 
the surface of which, in the ‘‘ great deeps,’’ the 
m'ghtiest works of man are tossed as a child’s play- 
thing. No fiction which the mind of man ever con- 
ceived is half so wonderful as this one natural truth. 


Water is the life of plants—‘‘ Can the rush grow 
without mire, can the flag grow without water ??’ 
The value of this liquid is more seen in tropical cli- 
mates, but it strikes the willing observer wherever 
his lot may be cast. Its relations to vegetable life 
are explained at some length by our author, and we 
select, as an illustration of his mode of treating such 
subjects, what he says in regard to dew, and the 
more willingly, because he concludes with some ge- 
neral reflections which flows naturally from the con- 
siderations he has presented, and with which, from 
a purely scientific writer, we can cordially coincide. 
““The dew, celebrated through all times and in 
every tongue for its sweet influences, presents the 
most beautiful and striking illustration of the agency 
of water in the economy cf nature, and exhibits one 
of those wise and bountiful adaptations, by which the 
whole system of things, animate and inanimate, is 
fitted and bound together. 

All bodies on the surface of the earth radiate, or 
throw out rays of heat, in straight lines—every 
warmer body to every colder; and the entire surface 
is itself continually sending rays upwards through the 
clear air into free space. Thus on the earth’s sur- 
face all bodies strive, as it were, after an equal tem- 
perature, (an equilibrium of heat, ) while the surface 
as a whole tends gradually towards a cooler state. 
3ut while the sun shines this cooling will not take 
place, for the earth then receives in general more 
heat than it gives off; and if the clear sky be shut off 
by a canopy of clouds, these will arrest and again 
throw back a portion of the heat, and prevent it from 
being so speedily dissipated. At night, then, when 
the sun is absent, the earth will cool the most; on 
clear nights also more than when it is cloudy; and 





when clouds only partially obscure the sky, those 
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parts will become coolest which look towards the 
clearest portions of the heavens. 

** Now, when the surface cools, the air in contact 
with it must cool also; and, like the warm currents 
on the mountain side, must forsake a portion of the 
watery vapor it has hitherto retained. This water, 
like the floating mist on the hills, descends in parti- 
cles almost infinitely minute. These particles col- 
lect on every leaflet, and suspend themselves from 
every blade of grass, in drops of ‘ pearly dew.’ — 

‘And mark here a beautiful adaptation. Differ- 
ent substances are endowed with the property of ra- 
diating their heat, and of thus becoming cool) 
with different degrees of rapidity; and those sub- 
stances which in the air become cool first, also at- 
tract first and most abundantly the particles of fall- 
ing dew. ‘Thus in the cool of a summer’s evening 
the grass plat is wet, while the gravel walk is dry; 
and the thirsty pasture and every green leaf are drink- | 
ing in the descending moisture, while the naked | 
land and the barren highway are still unconscious of | 
its fall. 

** How beautiful is the contrivance by which wa- 
ter is thus evaporated or distilled as it were into the 
atmosphere—largely perhaps from some particular 
spots—then diffused equably through the wide and | 
restless air—and afterwards precipitated again in re- 
freshing showers or in long mysterious dews! But | 
how much more beautiful the contrivance, I might 
almost say the instinctive tendency, by which the 





dew selects the objects on which it delights to fall; 
descending first on every living plant, copiously | 
ministering to the wants of each, and expending its 
superfluity only, on the unproductive waste ! 

** And equally kind and bountiful, yet provident, is 
nature in all her operations, and through all her works. 
Neither skill nor materials are ever wasted; and yet 
she ungrudgingly dispenses her favors, apparently 
without measure—and has subjected dead inatter to | 
laws which compel it to minister, and yet with a 
most ready willingnes:, to the wants and comforts of | 
ever living thing. | 

«© And how unceasingly does she press this her ex- 
ample not only of unbounded goodness, but of uni- | 
versal charity—above all other men—on the attention 
of the tiller of the soil! Does the corn spring more 
freshly when scattered by a Protestant hand—are the 
harvests more abundant on a Catholic soil—and does 
not the sun shine alike, and the dew descend, on the 
domains of cach political party ? 

** So science, from her daily converse with nature, 
fails not to take her hue and color from the percep- 
tion of this universal love and bounty. Party and 
sectarian differences dwindle away and disappear 
from the eyes of him who is daily occupied in the 
contemplation of the boundless munificience of the 
Great Impartial; he sees himself standing in one 
common relation to all his fellow-men, and feels him- 
self to be most completely performing his part 
in life, when he is able in any way or in any mea- 
sure to contribute to the general welfare of all. 

** It isin this sense too that sciences tracing the 
footsteps of the Deity in all its works, and from them 
deducing his intelligence and his universal goodness 
—it is in this sense that science is of no sect or no | 
party, but itis equally the province, the property, and 
the friend of all.’? 

The atmosphere consists chiefly of hydrogen and 
nitrogen, but contains also a very small proportion of 
carbonic acid—one gallon intwo thousand five hun- 


dred. This carbonic acid consists of oxyyen and 
sarbon only—it is the gas that escapes from soda 
water and sparkling Champagne. ‘The leaves and 


other green parts of plants, in the sunshine, ab orb 
it from the air, decompose it, as chemists call the 
process, returning the oxygen to the atmosphere, 
and retaining the carbon. Plants thus clearly obtain 
carbon from the air, and in larger quantity in pro- 
portion to the extent of leaf they hang out, and to 
the duration of the sunshine. But the earth also 
contains vegetable matter, from which the roots 
draw part of their sustenence—of their carbon, that 
is—in the form of certain soluble organic com- 
pounds, which are naturally produced during the 
decay of vegetable and animal substances. But 
here physiologists and chemists are at real apparent 
variance with each other, in regard to the amount of 
carbon which plants derive from the soil. The old 
physiologists, and some of the less instructed of the 
existing race, seeing that soils rich in vegetaable 
matter gave generally luxriant crops, that by ad- 
ding vegetable and animal manures to these soils 
they were rendered still more productive, and that 
the quantity of carbonic acid in the atmosphere was 
so very small—have cenerally advanced and main- 
tained the opinion that the sustenance of plants— 
their carbon—is chiefly derived from the soil—that 
what they draw from the air forms but a small por- 
tion of their actual substance. This opinion has 








been subjected by its defenders to strange twisting 


and stretchings, to account for such facts as these: 
A field almost destitute of vetable matter is laid 
down to grass, when year by year, though depastur- 
ed all the while the vegetable matter increases, till at 
length four or six inches of rich, dark vegetable 
mould are formed upon its surface. Or a waste is 
planted with trees, which every succeeding autumn 
shed their leaves on the surface, and though much 
is carried off in thinnings, and the entire forest is 
sent to market when the trees are of sufficient size, 
yet the soil contains more vegetable matter at the 
end of all this than it did at the beginning. Ora 
tree falls acruss a stream, dams up the water, and 
produces a marshy spot, rushes and weeds spring up, 


mosses take root and grow, year after year new shoots | ters the roots of plants to carry with it as much of 


are sent forth and die, vegetable matter accumu- 
lates, a bog, and finally a thick bed of peat is formed. 
Physiologists of the old school may doubt, but com- 
mon sense tells us that the increase of vegetable 
matter in all these cases—of its carbon, that is— 
must have been derived from the air. 

This conclusion does not imply that a given plant 
or Crop, that the individual grasses, or trees, or moss- 
es, in our three cases, have not each derived a por- 
tion of their sustenance from the soil. The roots of 
our trees for example, are continually drawing so- 


| luble organic matter from the soil, which they send 


up to the branches and leaves. But the quantity 


| they return to it in the leaves they shed, and in the 


roots themselves, which remain buried, is something 
greater than what they thus send up; and thus the 
organic matter slowly increases. In our arable 
lands the same is shown by the slow decrease of 
vegetable matter through prolonged culture, and the 
consequent necessity of either adding a fresh supply 
of organic matter to maintain their fertility, or of 
leaving them fora time to a process of natural ie- 
covery. Still the question remains undecided be 
tween the two parties—what portion of their carbon 
do plants thus derive from the soil, and what from 
the air? It appears that borage has been long grown 
in Germany, for the purpose of ploughing in as green 
manure. Nearly twenty years ago Lampadius, who 
has done much good service to scientific agriculture, 
made an experiment with the view of determining 
the amount of vegetable matter with which this 
plant was capable of enriching the soil. This ex- 
periment led him to the conclusion that borage draws 
no less than nine-tenths of its carbon from the air. 
Much, however@must depend upon the climate and 
soil; and later experiments have shown that the 
crops we usually cultivate for food, derive, on an 
average abuut two-thirds of their carbon from the 
air, and, consequently that, if we add to the soil, in 
the form of manure, one-third what we take off in 
the form of a crop, we should maintain it in its ex- 
isting state of richness, in so far as this depends up- 
on vegetable matter, were there not other Causes in 
operation which tend to lessenthe amonnt of organic 
matter in soils that are continually turned up by the 
plough. Our author thus concludes his review of 
this question :— 

** Being thus fitted by nature to draw their suste- 
nance—now from the earth, now from the air, and 


now from both, according as they can most readily | 


obtain it—plants are capzble of living—though rare- 
ly a robust life—at the expense of either. The pro 
portion of their food which they actually derive fron 
each source, willdepend upon many cirumstances— 
on the nature of the plant itsel{—on the period of its 
growth—on the soil in which it is planted—on the 
abundance of food presented to either extremity—on 
the warmth and moisture of the climate—on the du- 
ration and intensity of the sunshine, and upon other 
circumstances of a similar kind—so that the only 


eencral law seems to be, that, like animals, plants | 


have also the power of adapting themselves, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the conditions in which they are 
placed; and of supporting life by the aid of such sus- 
tenance as may be within their reach. 

‘Such a view of the course of nature in the vege- 


table kingdom, is consistent, I believe. with all} 
And that the Deity has bountifally fitted | 


known facts. 
the various orders of plants—with which the surface 
of the carth is at once beautified and rendered capa- 
ble of supporting animal life—to draw their nour.sh- 
ment, in some spots more from the air, in others 
more from the soil, is only tin accordance with the 
numerous provisions we everywhere perceive, for the 
preservation and continuance of the present condition 
of things.’ 

Avother point in connection with the organic food 
of plants, and especially the source of their carbon, 
has recently been brought into perhaps unnatural 
prominence by Liebig. The physiologists, believ- 
ing that plants derived from the soil by far the great- 
est proportion of their carbon, naturally inquired 
what vegetable substances in the soil entered into 
their roots and ministered in the greatest degree to 
their growth. To vegetable matter, generally, they 


——— 


gave the name of humus, and to a dark brown sub- 
stance which dissolves out of the soil, when it is boil- 
ed with a solution of common soda, the name of hu- 
mic acid was applied. This humic acid being often 
met with in considerable quantities in fertile soils, 
has been generally mentioned by foreign agricultu- 


the carbon which plants derive from the soil. It will 
be observed that this opinion may be entertained, 
without denying, al the same time, that plants derive 
the largest portion of their sustenance from the car- 
bonic acid of the atmosphere. Liebig has shown 
| that the humic acid and its earthy compounds are so 
'sparingly soluble, that, were all ihe water which en- 





| them as it could hold in solution, it would still con- 
|vey to the stem and branches only a small fraction 
of the carbon they contain. So far Liebig’s argu- 
ment is unassailable; but there is a great gulf, as it 
appears to us, betwixt the obvious conclusion from 
this—that humic acid, namely, and its earthy salts, 
can contribute but little to the general nourishment 
of plants, and that which he affects to draw from it 
—that Lumic acid in no other way can directly 
contribute to the nourishment of plants, and that the 
only use of the entire vegetable matter in the soil is, 
by its decay, to yield carbonic acid to the roots, 
|The compounds of humic acid, with potash, soda, 
jand ammonia, are very soluble in water, and it has 
yetto be proved that they may not, especially in ma- 
inured land, be present in the soil, and be thence ta- 
|ken up by the roots, while it is certain, also, that 
jother soluble organic substances do exist about the 
roots, which, therefore, may enter into the eircula- 
| tion of the plant and aid its growth. In philosophi- 
cal questions, a distinct line should be drawn be- 
tween clearly established facts, or conclusion legiti- 





the most eminent men. On the whole, we are in- 
clined to hold a middle way, and with our author to 
consider it to be satisfactorily e-tablished that, while 
a plant sucks in by its leaves and roots much carbon, 
in the form of carbonic acid, it derives a variable 
portion of its immediate sustenance (of its carbon) 
from the soluble organie substances that are within 
reach of its réots. 

This fact is never doubted by the practical hus- 
bandman. It forms the basis of many of his daily 


these operations are further proofs of the facts. 

We pass on to another important question connect- 
ed with the food of plants, in regard to which the 
views of our author differ to some extent from ano- 
ther of those opinions propounded in so broad and 
general a manner in the recent work of Leibig. We 
allude to the source of the nitrogen of plants. There 
are two compounds from which, according to our 
author, there is reason to suppose that plants, in the 
general vegetation of the globe, derive the greatest 
proportion of their nitrogen. These compounds are 
ammonia, Which consists of nitrogen end hydrogen: 
and nitric acid, which is composed of nitregen and 
oxygen only. The beneficial action of ammonia 
upon vegetation has long been recognized in prec- 
lice, experimented upon by philoscphicel agricultur- 
lists, and brought prominently forward by writers on 
theoretical and practical agriculture. It is given off 
in the gascous state during the decay of the bodies 
and animals; and therefore wherever such are added, 
intentionally or otherwise, to the scil, the ammonia 
| they yield must be considered as the source of a por- 
tion of the nitrogen which the plants that grow there 
fare found to contain. Inone of those numerous ex- 
perimental papers with which Boussirgeult has en- 
riched theoretical agricuture, he adverted to the opi- 
nion which had been long entertained by some that 
|ammoniacal vapors probably float in the atmosphere 
in minute quantity, and suggested that those vapors 
might probably be a natural source of a portion of 
ithe nitrogen which is known to be present in plants. 
|'This opinion in regard to the presence of ammonia 
in the atmosphere, was founded upon the known fact 
(hat ammonia does escape into the air during the de- 
cay of animal substances, and that experimenters, 
Brande among others, as early as 1825, had found 
ammoniacal salts in rain water. Liebig, who also, 
found a sensible quantity of ammenia in rain water, 
j|has recently been led to propound the opinion that 
jall the nitrogen contained in plants enters them in 
in the form of ammonia, and that the minute portion 
which floats:in the atmosphere, is the source from 
| which they derive this ammonia when it is not pre- 
sent already in sufficient quantity in the soi]. On 
reading his chapter on this subject, we could not help 
rranting—what we were indeed prepared to concede, 
land in which all recent practical and theoretical wri- 
ters concur—that ammonia is of graat value in pro- 
|moting vegetation, and that it is one source of the 
‘nitrogen of plants; but when we found ourselves in 





ithe midst of a paragraph, which assumed it to be 


ral writers as the principal source of that portion of 


mately formed from them, and the mere opinions of 


and most important operations, while the results of 
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proved that ammonia is the only source from which 
their nitrogen is derived, we fancied that we must 
have inadvertently missed an important step in the 
argument, and we turned back again and carefully 
retraced our steps in search of the missing link in 
the chain of reasoning—but in vain. It is proved 
that ammonia is very useful to vegetation. and ought 
never to be wasted in good husbandry; but it is | 
thence assumed by Liebig to be the only source cf 
nitrogen to living vegetables. We are the more par- 

| 





ticular in insisting upon this, because the writer borne 
away by his own belief, expresses himself as if he 

had really deduced his opinions from legitimate pre-| 
mises, and because we have seen many notices of his | 
book, in which, what is merely an opinion of the 
writer, is really supposed to be proved. But we 
should be sorry to think that such an opinion was Ca- 
pable of proof, for we are quite sure that it does not 
truly represent the ordinary proceedure of nature. 

The author of the works now before us, appears to 
be so far of the same opinion with ourselves, that he 
mentions another important source of nitrogen to the 
general vegetation of the globe, as he expresses it, 
besides the ammonia—namely, nitric acid, a com- 
pound consisting, as we have already said, of nitro- | 
gen and oxygen only. The arguments upon which 
he rests this opinion are stated in his eighth lecture, | 
and are perfectly satisfactory. To us one authority, | 
not quoted by Mr. Johnston, is conclusive. In a} 
work of the celebrated Berzelius of Stockholm, now | 
before us, and which was written in 1829, long before 
the opinions now in question were agitated, it is stat- 
ed, ‘‘ that every flash of lightning that passes through | 
the air must produce a not inconsiderable quantity 
of nitric acid;” and we have seen enough of the in- 
cessant lightnings of South America, and of the 
thunders that precede the monsoons in India, to satis- 
fy us that the quantity of nitric acid produced in the 
air must be really enormous. When, in addition to 
this, we recollect that the nitrates of potash and soda 
have been observed in all climates to promote vege- 
tation when artificially applied to plants, we are in- 
clined to think that in the following summary of his 
views, which for the sake of brevity we extract from 
his Elements, the agency of nitric acid is rather 
under than over stated by our author. 

‘« Nitric acid is also naturally formed, and in some 
countries probably in large quantities, by the passage 
of electricity through the atmosphere. The air, as 
has been already stated, contains much oxygen and 
nitrogen mixed together, but when an electric spark 
is passed through a quantity of air, a certain quantity 
of the two unite together chemically, so that every 
spark that passes forms a small portion of nitric acid. 
A flash of lightning is only a large electric spark ; 
and hence every flash that crosses the ait produces 
along its path a quantity of this acid. Where thunder 
storms are frequent, much nitric acid must be pro- 
duced in this way in the air. It is washed down by 
the rains, in which it has frequently been detected, 
and thus reaches the soil, where it produces one or 
the other of the nitrates above mentioned. 

«It has been long observed that those parts of In- 
dia are the most fertile in which saltpetre exists in 
the soil in the greatest abundance. Nitrate of soda, 
also, in this country, has been found wonderfully to 
promote vegetation in many localities; and it is a 
matter of frequent remark, that vegetation seems to 
be refreshed and invigorated by the fall of a thunder- 
shower. There is, therefore, no reason to doubt that 
nitric acid is really beneficial to the general vegeta- 
tion of the globe. And since vegetation is most lux 
uriant in those parts of the globe where thunder or 
lightning are most abundant, it would appear as if 
the natural production of this compound body in the 
air, to be afterwards brought to the earth by the 
rains, were a wise and benificent contrivance by 
which the health and vigor of universal vegetation is 
intended to be promoted. 

“tis from this nitric acid, thus universally pro- 
duced and existing, that plants appear to derive a 
large, probably, taking vegtation in general, the larg- 
est portion of their nitrogen. In all climates they 
also derive a portion of this element from ammonia; 
but less from this source in tropical than in temperate 
climates.” 








Besides nitric acid and ammonia, there are other 
substances to which we believe plants owe a part of | 
their nitrogen; but these, we allow, are to be consi- 
dered as the most important, and we shall therefore 
hasten forward to the consideration of other topics. 


When plants have obtained carbon, in the form of 
carbonic acid, hydrogen and oxygen in the form of | 
water, and nitrogen in that of nitric acid and am- 
monia—how does the living plant transform these 
substances, so as to convert them into portions of its | 
own substance? By what power is the alteration ef- 
fected—by what succession of chemical changes is 
the final result brought about? This is a most inte- 
resting part of the subject, which our limits prevent 





us from attempting to enter upon. We may merely 
state that the author shows, in a rigorously exact 
manner, how, in the interior of the plant, the starch 
of the seed is first converted into the sugar of the sap, 
how this is then converted into starch or into woody 
fibre, and the latter again, when it is required, 
brought back into the state of starch or sugar. He 
shows also how nearly all these changes can be imi- 
tated by the art of the Chemist in his laboratory; and 
hence infers that what takes place in the interior of 
the plant, is no way mysterious in kind—it is merely 
a series of purely chemical changes. But the mys- 
tery in living vegetables, as in living animals, is the 
process by which all these changes are regulated— 
which says, here such a change must take place, and 
to such an extent. A living plant is a cunningly 
contrived machine, of which chemistry can describe 
the wheels and the movements, but of which she may 
never be able to discover, certainly she can never 
hope to supply the moving power. What says our 
author ? 

** Looking back at the vast strides which organic 
chemistry has made within the last twenty years, and 
is still continuing to made, and trusting to the con- 
tinued progress of human discovery,—some sanguine 
chemists venture to anticipate the time when the art 
of man shall not only acquire dominion over that 
principle of life, by the agency of which plants now 
grow and alone produce food for man and beast,— 
but shall be able also, in many eases, to imitate or 
dispense with the operations of that principle ; and to 
predict that the time will come when man shall ma 
nufacture by art those necessaries and luxurics for 
which he is now wholly dependent on the vegetable 
kingdom. 

“© And having conquered the winds and the waves 
by the power of steam, is man really destined to gain 
a victory over the uncertain seasons too? Shall he 
come at last to tread the soil beneath his feet asa 
really useless thing—to disregard the genial shower, 
to despise the influence of the balmy dew —to be in- 
different alike to rain and drought, to cloud and to 
sunshine—to laugh at the thousand cares of the hus- 
bandman—to pity the useless toil and the sleepless 
anxieties of the ancient tillers of the soil? Is the or- 
der of nature through all past time to be reversed? 
Are the entire constitution of society, and the habits 
and pursuits of the whole human race, to be com- 
pletely altered by the progress of scientific know- 
ledge ? 

** By placing before man so many incitements to 
the pursuit of knowledge, the will of the Deity is— 
that out of this increase of wisdom, he should extract 
the means of increased happiness and enjoyment al- 
so. But seta man free the necessity of tilling the 
earth by the sweat of his brow, and you take from 
him at the same time the calm and tranquil pleasures 
of a country life—the innocent enjoyments of the re- 
turning seasons—the cheerful health and happiness 
that wait upon labor in the free air and beneath the 
bright sun of heaven. And for what ?—only to im- 
prison him in manufactories, to condemn him to the 
fretful and feverish life of crowded cities. 

** To such ends, I trust, science is not destined to 
lead; and he is not only unreasonably but thought- 
lessly sanguine, who would hope to derive from or- 
ganic chemistry such power over dead matter as to be 
able to fashion it into food forliving animals. With 
such consequences before us, it seems almost sinful 
to wish for it.”? 

[To be continued ] 


TAMING HORSES—HORSE TRAINING. 
BY A. J. ELLIS, B. A. Windsor, Oxley. 

Mr. Catuin, in his work on the manners and customs of the 
North American Indians, gave the following account of their 
method of taming the wild tuffalo calves, and wild horses :— 

“J have often, in concurrence with a well-known custom 
of the country, held my hand over the eyes of the calf, and 
breathed a few strong breaths into its nostrils; after which | 
have, with my companions, rode several miles into our en- 
campment, with the little prisoner busily following the heels 
of my horse the whole way as close and affectionately as its 
instinct would attach it to the company of its dam. This is 
one of the most extraordinary things that Ihave met with in 
this wild country; and although I have often heard of it, and 
felt unable exactly to believe it, lam now willing to bear testi- 
mony to the fact, from the numerous instances which I have 
witnes ed since I came into the country. During the time that 
I resided at this point, in the spring of the year, on my way up 
the river, I assisted (in numerous hunts of the Buffalo, with 
the Fur Company’s men,) in bringing in, in the above manner, 
several of these little prisoners, which sometimes follow for 
five or six miles close to our horses’ heels, and even into the 
Fur Company’s fort, and into the stable where our horses are 
led. In this way, before I left for the head waters of the Mis- 
souri, I think we had collected about a dozen.” 

In the same way the wild horses are tamed. When the Indi- 
an has got him well secured with the lasso, and a pair of hob- 
bles on his feet, “‘ he gradually advances until he is able to place 
his hand on the animal’s nose, over his eyes, and at length to 
breathe in its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile and con- 
quered; so that he has little more to do than to remove the 
hobbles from his feet and ride him into the camp.” 


Literature and Science. 


{For the Northern Light.) 
THE CROSS OF HONOR.* 
[Translated from the French of Emily De Bonnechose.} 


In passing, a few years ago, through the little town 
of *****, between the market and the church a no- 
tary’s escutcheon might have been seen affixed tothe 
two sides of a modest wooden gate. The gate was 
half concealed, in the summer season, by honey-suc- 
kle and clematis: a parterre of flowers, the profusion 
and beauty of which did honor to the hands that culti- 
vated them, separated it from the house. The house 
was built in the ancient style, its irregularity was 
masked by vines, and it announced in its exte- 
rior little or no pretension on the part of its occu- 
pants. But in the perfect order and neatness, which 
reigned within, the want of proportion and elegance 
was forgotten. On the lower floor, to the right of 
the entrance, was the office of M. Laforet, a notary 
of the place. On the left were the dining-room and 
saloon, modestly decorated witha clock of box-wood, 
furniture covered with Utrecht velvet, and a paper 
of a somewhat antiquated taste, representing the 
twelve labors of Hercules in light green on a gre 
ground. On the first floor was the chamber of the 
notary, who had become a widower after being mar- 
ried three years, and near it that of his daughter Va- 
lentine. They alone occupied the house with old 
Theresa, their only servant. 

The style and furniture of this simple dwelling 
would inevitably have inspired a notary of the fash- 
ionable world with profound compassion; but Laforet 
belonged rather to the honest than to the elegant por- 
tion of mankind, and his frank spirit shone out fully in 
his features, which on the score of regularity might 
undoubtedly have beenimproved. His high and ex- 
pansive eye brows overspread a forehead, which was 
neither the one nor the other, and his mouth, widely 
cloven from one ear to the other, was surmounted by 
a nose, of which nature seemed to have forgotten to 
finish the model; but his whole aspect was tempered 
with an air of frank good nature, which pleased at 
first glance, and gave to his original face as much 
grace as was becoming to it. Laforet in his short 
and compact figure seemed, six years ago, still 
youthful for his age, and although he had passed his 
fiftieth year, his hair had hardly begun to grow grey; 
yet by certain folds upon his forehead, and a few 
wrinkles, which commenced at his upper lip and ran 
across his cheeks, it might have been seen that he 
had paid his tribute of suffering to human destiny. 

In his mind and character there was a peculiarity, 
which led him to push all reasoning to extremes, de- 
ducing mathematically from a principle all the con- 
sequences resulting from it, passing from one to the 
other with infallible certainty, and paying no more 
regard to the whole crowd of considerations drawn 
from opinion, circumstances and custom, than the 
geometrician does to time and space. He showeda 
wonderful readiness in admitting for certain what- 
ever he anxiously desired to be convinced of, and 
rarely lacked arguments to sustain him. As he pos- 
sessed moreover great warmth of heart, his logic, 
with less directness or elevation of soul, would have 
been very dangerous. But honesty and rectitude 
were his ruling principles; and if he sometimes mis- 
took the true for the false, he was not the less devot- 
ed to the cultivation of sincerity and truth. 

Among other passions was that of attending much 
more to the affairs of his clients than his own, and he 
sacrificed on a thousand occasions his own fees to 
their interests. Prodigal of his time and his services 
for others, it was natural that he should expect some 
slight acknowledgment in return; but in his little 
town, asin all other little towns in the whole uni- 
verse, each one was more busy with the faults than 
the good qualities of his neighbor, and those who 
owed most to Laforet were not the least sparing of 
their praises. Nevertheless, on some occasions they 
seemed to have regained their memories, and ren- 
dered him full and complete justice. If some towns- 
man came into possession of an estate, or received 
some favor from government or fortune, then it was 
that the notary became the subject of a concert of 
eulogium, which never seemed to have an end. 
“There is a noble soul,” said the gossips; ‘‘ there 
is nota finer fellow living than Laforet; such gene- 
rous spirits never have any good luck; you will not 


* The legion of honor was instituted by Napoleon while first 
consul, and the order was, from that time to his final over- 
throw, in high repute. The distinction was conferred as well 
for civil as military services. In the hands of the great cap- 
tain, the cross, the customary badge, was rarely given to any 
other but distinguished individuals. From the following tale, 
it would seem that it has been converted by his successors to 
less honorable uses, and bestowed with less caution It is pro- 
per to add, that portions of the narrative have been abridged for 


the purpose of bringing it within more manageable dimensions. 





—Translator. 
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find him inheriting an estate ; the government never 
thinks of such men as him; he is in no danger of 
any such good fortune.’’ These and other similar 
conversations were not, it is true, held in the presence 
of the notary; but by some chance or other they al- 
ways reached him, and filled the good man’s heart 
with joy. 

He was nota little encouraged in his noble con- 
tempt of riches by two neighbors, whom he often 
saw and treated as friends. Dularier, one of them, 
an ex-captain of fusileers, had become satisfied that 
he was not destined to make a figure in the world, 
either by means of his pension of 1,200 francs, or by 
his head, which the noble profession of arms had pro- 
digiously hardened. He understood perfectly, too, 
all the advantage he might draw from a huge gash, 
which severed his face in two, and how much unan- 
swerable argument there was in thirty years of ser- 
vice and twenty campaigns. He, therefore, resolved 
to make the most of these resources ; he set up fora 
hero, flourished his sword, and related to all who 
would listen to him how his majesty, the Emperor, 
conversed with him, face to face, at Wagram; and 
how a rascally Hungarian had cut off his nose. Once 
upon the subject of his wound, he no longer listened 
to reason, but considered himself fairly entitled to 
despise the whole human race, and particularly rich 
persons, lawyers and the national guard. He relentéd 
a little with the good Laforet, finding it agreeable to 
play at dominos with him, and to borrow of him, 
from time to time, a half-crown, which he slipped 
stoically into his pocket, while declaiming against 
riches and the rich. 

The other neighbor, M. Ambroise, was of a diffe- 
rent temper. He was a man of about forty, who, af- 
ter having attempted all things without succeeding 
in any, was one day looking at himself in the glass, 
and contemplating his long visage, hollow cheeks 
and sallow complexion, suddenly took it into his 
head to be a philosopher. He took compassion upon 
the condition of his race, and as he was conscien- 
tious withal, he considered it his duty to communi- 
cate to his fellow-men the fruits of his sage medita- 
tions. He wrote a multitude of books and pamphlets, 
analyzing, weighing and expounding at great length 
the science of metaphysics and morals, wsthetics 
and ontology, vice and virtue, and above all virtue, 
the only sovereign good. ‘‘ In comparison with vir- 
tue,”’ said he, ‘‘ what are all the allurements of for- 
tune? Less than nothing; vanity of vanities !” 
M. Ambroise distributed gratuitously a great num- 
ber of copies of his works, and expended in this way 
the little property he had. We cannot suppose that 
so perfect a po ypor red was accessible to the vulgar 
suggestions of self-love: we honor his generosity 
and his laudable zeal for the progress of intellectual 
light. But alas! his fellow-citizens manifested a 
much greater inclination to increase their property 
than to learn how to do without it. Our philosopher, 
then, made few proselytes among them. But, as an 
indemnity, he had an admirer. You should have 
seen how the good notary allowed himself to be in- 
doctrinated by his neighbor, as he inclined his ear to 
hear him, and opened his eyes to read him. It 
would be hazardous to assert that he always under- 
stood him ; but he was in his nature easy to be con- 
vinced. In point of morality, he believed any honest 
man on his word, and any book by its title. Of 
twenty sentences, of which he understood little or 
nothing, it was enough if there was one to his taste, 
or on a level with his understanding, to give hima 
good opinion of the others. Besides, M. Av broise 
preached by example. Ah! thought Laforet, when 
a man like him could make a noise in the world and 
amass a fortune by his pen through the Paris jour- 
nals, what modesty in him, what disinterestedness, 
to come and bury himself here, and live altogether 
like a humble individual among us! But he is right: 
riches and honors are contemptible ; virtue, virtue is 
the only sovereign good. 

The time came, notwithstanding, when the theory 
of the notary on the subject of riches underwent some 
modification. He thought he had been mistaken. 
Truth was always, it was certain, the sovereign, but 
not the only, good. Laforet, as we have said, hada 
daughter, and as she grew up, the necessity of pro- 
viding a dowry for her increased in his eyes in the 
same proportion. Valentine was, in all respects, an 
ogee ae girl. She inherited from her mothera 
face of admirable regularity ; her fine auburn hair 
flowed bountifully over her graceful neck ; and when 
she smiled, an inexpressible charm pervaded her 
whole person ; for in her all was harmony. Her an- 
gelic goodness beamed in her look, her voice and 
in every feature of her noble face. When she was 
moved or affected, the agitation of her soul instantly 
gave to her tremulous accents a peculiar attraction, 
alike sweet and irresistible, against which her father, 
of all others, could make no defence. Valentine was 
betrothed to young Didier, a lawyer in a neighbor- 





Didier commenced his career without 
fortune. He had, indeed, a rich uncle, who was a 
bachelor, residing in the same town with Laforet ; 
but this uncle, while overloading his nephew with 
benedictions, was every year investing a portion of 
his income in the public funds. The notary, on his 
part, had more esteem for riches than in times past, 
without having become much,richer. Still, in the 
course of 1833, he had succeeded in realizing fifty 
thousand francs, and fixed on a near day for the mar- 
riage of his daughter. 

Laforet, then, to all appearance, was approaching 
the accomplishment of his wishes. He enjoyed an 
honest competency ; he was loved and esteemed ; his 
daughter was happy, and yet he was not. If this 
avowal surprises you, gentle reader, listen to those, 
who know that a single unsatisfied desire precludes 
the enjoyment of every other, and that every ardent 
wish consumes the heart, whether its object be a bau- 
ble or a sceptre. 

To understand the unlucky secret of the excellent 
man, we must revert to an earlier period in the his- 
tory of his life. No one could fancy that he posses- 
ood Ge faintest spark of martial ardor or the least 
pretension to military merit. It is a mistake. The 
year 1814, was anera in his memory in two different 
relations: an era humiliating and fatal to France, but 
glorious for him. Paris, menaced by foreign ene- 
mies, appealed to the national guard of the surround- 
ing country. Laforet, who was then about thirty 
years of age, and had just finished his studies, consi- 
dered with reason that the place marked out by na- 
ture for him was rather in the midst of his clerksthan 
in the face of the Cossacks. Nevertheless, as he did 
not lack bravery, he acted gallantly with the rest, 
and set out with his battalion. It happened that his 
company was posted, with a reinforcement of artille- 
ry and infantry of the line, in a celebrated redoubt, 
the garrison of which, after having repulsed several 
assaults, made a sortie and covered themselves with 
glory. Laforet was carried along with the rest of his 
corps, wherever chance led him, seeing little and 
comprehending less, half distracted and blinded by 
clouds of smoke, and by the most frightful uproar 
and confusion. He re-entered the redoubt, without 
being altogether certain that he had been out of it, a 
Russian bullet had grazed his skin, and he swooned 
with pain and horror. When he recovered his senses, 
he learned that he was a hero; that he had taken, or 
assisted in taking, a stand of colors and two cannon, 
and put to flight a squadron of Cossacks. His joy 
was great, and so was his pride also. His recollec- 
tions gradually became clear; he convinced himself, 
in the most natural manner in the world, that he had 
seen all that had taken place ; and he was accustom- 
ed ata later period to speak most distinctly of the 
famous combat, in which he had been wounded, and 
he related all the circumstances with the most admi- 
rable precision. 

As = was generally beloved, he was readily be- 
lieved on his simple statement. At the same time he 
sometimes encountered one of those wayward spirits, 
who are not easily convinced in any matter, in which 
the self-love of the narrator is concerned. His reci- 
tals were received with a slight smile of incredulity 
on such occasions ; and it was a severe mortification 
for the notary. How much he regretted that the sudden 
overthrow of the imperial government had left no time 
to reward its last defenders! Otherwise, thoucht he, 
I should have been decorated with the cross of honor, 
and then no one would be able at the present day to 
call my prowess in question; it would be palpable to 
alleyes. The first time this thought occurred to La- 
foret, he was half alarmed at it ; a secret instinct ad- 
monished him that he was entertaining a dangerous 
guest. The unlucky idea, however, maintained its 
place, and soon assumed another form. The regret 
of having failed to secure a certain object soon be- 
gets an extreme desire to possess it. Laforet ardent- 
ly desired to obtain a patent of knighthood. Still his 
wishes remained a long time confined to certain 
limits ; for when success seems absolutely impossi- 
ble, the voice of reason is more readily heard and 
moderates desire. The claims of the notary were 
not at all calculated to reach the ministry of the re- 
storation. Laforet, moreover, belonged to a class 
and a profession, which were little in favor with the 
dominant party; and this justice is due to him, that he 
would nothave been guilty of any act of hypocrisy or 
sacrificed an iota of principle for gold, public office 
or any title in the world. His wish, then, was con- 
trolled and restrained by the force of circumstances 
during the fifteen years of the restoration; like cer- 
tain physical evils, which we think we have conquer- 
ed, but which are only quieted. After a while they 
revive, and a sharp pang tells us that the enemy is 
stillthere. The worthy M. Laforet, having no hope, 
was resigned to his fate. But at times, the sight of 
a red ribbon suddenly dazzled him, and excited a 
violent palpitation of the heart. 


ing town. 


On these occasions he went to seek support and 
consolation in the conversation of his friend, the phi- 
losopher, who wore at his button-hole nothing of a 
nature to offend his sight, and who detested violently 
ribbons and decorations of all sorts. They were, as 
he said, contemptible baubles, miserable trappings, 
and the notary agreed with him. One day, the phi 
losopher felt himself in anindignant mood. ‘ Those 
contemptible crosses,’’ said he, striking a furious 
blow upon the table ; ‘‘1 blush for France, when J 
think how they are procured and bestowed. Can an 
honest man, who is too proud to beg, ever succeed 
in obtaining one ?” 

‘* Alas! no,’’ replied the notary. 

‘* France cares not,’’ continued the philosopher ! 
‘* If you aspire to the emblems of honor, commence 
by acts of adulation, flatter, abase yourself, do reve- 
rence—down lower, sir, a little lower, prostrate 
yourself—that will do—there, sir, you have earned 
the decoration. Hold it fast, embrace the cross, the 
object of your passion; swell with joy and pride. 
Behold six blockheads, whu wear it, to one man of 
genius, who is without it!”’ 

** Ah! M. Ambroise,” cried the notary, ‘‘ how 
perfectly that is expressed! Repeat it, I entreat 

you.”? 
. But M. Ambroise, warming with his subject, con- 
tinued, 

‘*Frenchmen,”’ said he, ‘‘ forget their immortal 
nature. They neglect to adorn the interior for the 
purpose of decking the exterior. However foolish 
or absurd a distinction is, if it only exists, all run af- 
ter it. Let some worthless article, worn upon the 
nose, be declared by law to be a mark of honor— 
every one will aspire to it, and the new distinction 
will be all the rage like the other.’’ 

**] think you are right, M. Ambroise,’ said La- 
foret. 

‘* After all, what are we to think of our govern- 
ment??? — the philosopher, assuming a loftier 
tone, and burning with zeal for the public morals. 
** They not only tolerate such follies, but they en- 
courage them, finding it convenient, instead of dis- 
countenancing them, to employ them for the purpose 
of controlling the human species. They say to our 
youth: trample under foot every thing that dazzles 
and deceives ; triumph over the seductions of self- 
love, the illusions of vanity ; devote yourselves to 
virtue—virtue, the sovereign good. And when youth 
has become manhood, what do they do, sir? They 
exhibit to their eyes the tinsel and the false orna- 
ments of worldly distinction. Courage now, these 
-are the proper objects of ambition ; these are your 
rewards—rush on, one against the other—run all— 
hurrah for folly and vanity! Such are governments ! 
—such is mankind !” 

The excellent notary was all attention, and hear- 
ing his friend talk so well, he fancied himself cured, 
and succeeded in drowning the sufferings of his self- 
love in the pure joys of domestic life and in the prac- 
tice of virtue. At the approach of the revolution of 
1830, he was, without contradiction, the most useful 
man of his town, one of the administrators of the 
hospital, a member of the board of manufactures, of 
the municipal council, and of the public charity ; 
wherever there was good to be done or service to be 
performed, there was he to be seen. The revolution 
found him in the exercise of these honorable but 
humble functions, and soon furnished him with a new 
opportunity of manifesting his devotion to the public 
good. He was one of the first to promote in his town 
the re-organization of the civic militia. The nation- 
al guard was one of the particular subjects, on which 
he was extravagantly warm. Was it not, in fact, in 
this noble corps that he had earned, in 1814, his title 
to public gratitude and to fame ? He had, moreover, 
on this subject some very fine ideas—ideas of his 
own, and in the spirit of other times. ‘‘ In what 
other age,’’ said he, “ have we seen the political 
liberty of a great people, and the maintenance of its 
laws, reposing upon the enlightened courage of all 
its citizens in arms? Ah! if such an institution had 
existed in ancient Rome, of which so much is said, 
we should be lost in admiration of it. Why, then, 
should not that, which would have been so admirable 
in Rome, be equally so here? Every citizen should 
esteem it his duty to sustain and honor this noble in- 
stitution, the finest creation of modern times; and 
I shall contribute tothe object with all my strength.” 
The notary, then, regarded his grenadier’s cap, the 
corps de garde, and the council of discipline, as mat- 
ters of the most serious importance; he veftured, in 
reference to the latter, the enunciation of certain 
maxims, which deserve to be put on record. ‘‘ The 
board of discipline,’ said he, ‘‘is the crown of the 
whole work, the very key-stone of the arch. Its 
judgments cannot be too highly respected ; the secu- 
rity of families, the quietude of cities depend on 
them ; and, for my own paat, I do not hesitate to 





declare that any one, who refuses to perform his 
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guard, or deserts his post, is as culpable and as wor- 
thy of punishment as he, who commits any offence 
whatsoever. In fact,’? continued he, with an air of 
wonderful solemnity, ‘‘is not the service of the na- 
tional guard, a service of order and security? To 
fail in it is, therefore, to encourage vagabonds, 
rogues and thieves ; it is to take upon one’s self the 
responsibility of all those misdemeanors, which 
grow out of unpardonable negligence ; and not to 
yrevent a crime, when it is in one’s power to do so, 
is to become an accomplice.” 


It was impossible to say a word in reply to such 
invincible arguments. Nevertheless, at the first elec- 
tion, the notary had the mortification to see that his 
eloquence and zeal had rendered him no good ser- 
vice, and for two reasons. If the element of refine- 
ment and civilization predominates in Paris in the 
ranks of the civic guard, it is not so in the country 
and in the small towns. There, on the contrary, the 
man of substance is in the minority ; there, are to be 
found many jealous persons, who consider a well- 
brushed coat on the back of an honest man as an) 
aristocratic privilege. These persons, therefore, 
were but little inclined to the notary for their cap- 
tain ; in the first place, because his coat, although 
of the plainest fashion, appeared to them to be of too 
good a material; and, in the next, because they | 
were startled at his notions of discipline. They set | 
up a pastry-cook, by the name of Martin, in opposi- | 
tion to him, who knew no other code but that of | 
hard drinking, and who openly avowed more fond-_ 
ness for the tavern than for the military service. Mar- 
tin was elected ; and as the friends of the notary | 
were highly indignant, and supported him for lieute- 
nant, it afforded him an opportunity of making a 
noble movement. ‘‘ No,’’ said he, ‘‘ I will serve in 
the ranks as a common soldier; I can better carry 
my principles into practice under an epaulette of | 
worsted than one of silver; they will be respected, 
perhaps, when I am seen to observe them rigidly 
myself; our noble militia will be the more honored 
when I am seen renouncing all promotion and serv- 
ing as proudly in the lowest grade as in the highest. 
Yes, my dear comrades, | will remain a private sol- | 
dier, and I shall consider myself dishonored if I ever | 
furnish an example of the slightest disobedience of | 
orders or infraction of discipline.’’ 

The devotion of the notary was, therefore, truly 
admirable, unique; and nevertheless, unhappily ! | 
the great event, which served to develop new virtues | 
in him, and a surplus of zeal for the public good, | 
opened afresh his deep and secret wound. As he | 
beheld the ancient heroes of the empire coming 
again into credit, his exploits in 1814 were recalled 
tomemory. The fires of ambition mounted to his | 
brain. He said, and with truth, that the numerous 
services which he was every day gratuitously render- 
ing, were equally worthy of reward. He believed 
success possible. He thought he should reach his 
object; and he rushed on headlong, hazarding seve- 
ral successive petitions, and insisting in each, not so 
much on his pacific claims as on his gallant deeds in 
1814, at the great battle of Paris. There was no | 
longer any joy or rest for the good notary. He was 
possessed by a gloomy passion, a frenzy. He never | 
opened the journal without a feverish excitement, | 
without an indescribable contraction of the heart, so 
much did he fear he should find some other nomination 
than his own. The first promotions gave him a pain- | 
ful vertigo: he suffered horribly and dared not un- | 
bosom himself tu any one. Although his passion 
was honest and legitimate, he blushed for it and con- 
cealed it from his friends, even from his daughter, | 
a3 though it had been criminal. He buried it in his | 
heart, and this rendered the disease more violent, 
the wound more terrible. 

However, his neighbors, Ambroise the philoso- 
pher, and Captain Dulaurier received, in the same 
temper as himself, the new nominations; and he 
took it into his head, the good man, that if he should 
succeed, they would think favorably of his case, and 
that they would not look upon it with the same eye as 
upon others. With regard to these the Captain could 
not contain himself at all. Every promotion, for 
civil services, was particularly unacceptable to him; 
he recognized no claim excepting such as were | 
founded upon military actions; and im order that 
merit should find favor in his sight it was necessary 
that it should be uniformed and mustered. He | 
laughed in his sleeve, when he heard his neighbor, 
the notary, relating his exploits, and he rallied him 
gaily on this subject. finding it for his advantage to 
put him in good humor. Never could he have ima- 
gined that Laforet made it a claim to a recompense, 
While he, Dulaurier, thought himself the only person 
within several leagues around who merited one. 
“Good heaven,” said he one day, on hearing of a 
new choice; ‘‘ See, Laforet, see this—a young poet 
Sscorated with the cross! a fellow who writes ver- 
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| cross after six month’s service. 


| ** Jacques Leblanc !”’ cried he ; ‘‘ Leblanc! Is it pos- 


‘*T never wrote any,’’ thought Laforet. 

‘* A mere dreamer, who passes his whole life in 
putting black on white,’’ continued the exasperated | 
Captain, ‘‘ while so many brave men, who have been | 
mutilated in the service, and who have flogged all | 
Europe, are still kept waiting!’ 

‘* Ah! yes,” answered Laforet, thinking only of 
his great battle of Paris. 

‘* And these things,’? continued Dulaurier, “ to be 
thrown in the teeth of a man, who has smelt gun- 
powder!”? 

‘*T have smelt it,” thought Laforet. 

** A school-boy, whom a yearago they were whip- 
ping in college! By heaven, I could hardly refrain 
from going and pulling his moustache, if he had one. 
But those coxcombs are all boys, without a single 
honest hair on their chins.” 

*« Mine is growing grey,’’ said Laforet to himself, 
‘‘and my services have an ancient date.” 

** As soon as one of these fellowsis born,’’ replied 
the Captain ina fury, ‘‘he must be decorated. | 
am enraged.”’ 

** And I too,”’ said the notary, who went out high- 
ly excited, and convinced of the excellence of his 


| indeed, who wear it. 





claims by the very fact that he, the most inoffensive | 
of men, should feel emotions of anger and trans- | 


| ports of hatred against a government so unjust and 


ungrateful as to forget him. It lacked but little to | 
satisfy his conscience that he ought to oppose it, and 
throw himself headlong into the opposition. He 
walked out into the fields, unconscious of the di- | 
rection in which he was going, his heart swollen, | 
his thoughts wandering, his sight troubled. That | 
cross haunted him like a spectre: the fatal ribbon | 
was always before him. At last all he saw was red. 
He was sick; he was visibly failing. What a pity! | 
A few days afterwards, on a fine May morning, 
Valentine had prepared breakfast as usual. The 
open window gave entrance to an atmosphere filled 
with freshness and fragrance. Near by a young 
bird was warbling ina lilac in flower, the perfume of 
which came to Valentine in delicious exhalations. | 
She breathed them, enjoying with rapture the sky, 
the air, the harmony of all nature, when her father | 
entered. She endeavored to meke him share her ec- | 
stacy. But he, absorbed by the idea, which silently 
consumed him, saw nothing, heard nothing, felt 
nothing. He took his cup of coffee without speak - | 
ing a word; then, according to his custom, he ran 
over the journal and read his letters. By one of 
them he learned that one of his fellow members, | 
Jacques Leblanc, of doubtful reputation, although 
mayor of his town, had just been decorated with the 
This blow was too 
much for the good man: he was almost suffocated | 
with emotion: the secret of his grief, so long con- 
cealed, was disclosed in a few broken sentences. | 


sible ? after six months! while I, after eighteen | 
years !....Leblanc! oh! my God !” 

He had not strength to pronounce a word, every | 
syllable of which was for him as the stroke of a| 
poniard. Letting the letter drop from his hands, he | 
fell back in his seat, and gave vent to his grief in| 
tears. He wept like a child. 
Valentine, astonished at first, and then disconcert- 
ed by the state, in which she saw her father, rose 
trembling, without daring to question him. Then 
casting upon the half-open letter a hasty glance, she 
comprehended the whole in an instant. Indeed, for 
a long time her filial affection had guessed the cause 
of her father’s chagrin; but as he always sought | 
toconceal itfrom her, Valentine had thus far respect- 
ed his reserve, and from the fear of afflicting him, 
or of being compelled to contradict him, she care- | 
fully avoided all conversation ona subject of so deli- | 
catea nature. Silence was now no longer possible : | 
the doleful tone of her father had pierced her heart: 
penetrated, at the sight of his tears, with a profound 
and inexpressible compassion, Valentine ran to him | 
to console and exhort him; but when she was on the 
point of speaking, she hesitated, restrained by filial | 
diffidence, and desiring even to conceal from her- 
self the weakness of the most tender of fathers, and | 
the best of men. 

“My father, my dear father,”’ said she at last, 
és why do you distress yourself in this manner.’’ | 

She covered his forehead with kisses, and seeing | 
him absorbed by grief, she kneeled before him, and | 
with silence bathed with tears his two hands,which she 
held pressed to her lips. ‘This touching and mute re- 
monstrance of his beloved daughter recalled the no- 
tary to himself: he cast upon Valentine an affection- 
ate but mournful look, and showed her the unfor- 
tunate letter. 

“ Pardon me, my child,” said he, ‘“‘ but I was 
seized with—— ‘that unlucky letter. Ah! if you 
but knew!”’.... 

‘¢T know, I know all, father,’’ answered the an- 
gelic girl, ‘* they have done you new injustice, they 














have forgotten your rights, your services: but my 
dear father, do allow me to say to you—this cross, 
this decoration, is it worth all the grief it has caused 
you? M. Ambroise, who reasons so well, told you 
yesterday that there are persons of very little merit 
If it is bestowed on such per- 
sons, what value should it possess in your eyes?”’ 

‘** Ah! my child,” answered the notary, who this 
time understood his daughter in a wrong sense, “ if 
the government bestows its honors on pretenders and 
overlooks me, it is placing me beneath them. It is 
this that wounds me so.’? 

And as Valentine presssed her point: 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘I have a right to complain, 
it is true; but 1 had better agree with M. Ambroise 
that this cross is a worthless affair, a bauble, which 
is not worth the trouble of thinking of. Yet I have 
a passion for it as well as others. It is a folly, I ad- 
mit, but it is too much for me. Ah! my child, I 
dream of it, it turns my head, it is consuming me.’’ 

At the same time Valentine said so much and said 
it so well, that the notary became satisfied that a 
daughter like her should thenceforth constitute his 
whole happiness: he promised to forget his trouble; 
but he was stricken to the heart: the disease was 
incurable. 

The next day Laforet had a visit from a man by 
the name of Roussel, a sort of general agent for 
the transaction of business, whom he knew perfect- 
ly. M. Roussel had something of great importance 
to communicate to the notary, and, after many pre- 
liminaries, he came to the point. It related, he said, 
to a most excellent operation. M. Dupré, the 
owner of a forge, and one of the big wigs of the 
neighborhood, had a chance of obtaining, at par, a 
hundred shares in a coal-mine recently discovered 


in Champagne. He wanted to borrow fifty thousand 


francs to pay forthem. The money ‘had been found, 
but they wanted security, and they would take that 
of the notary, who should receive ten shares as the 
price of his compliance. M. Dupré had given the 
preference to M. Laforet, because there was no one, 
whom he esteemed more, and because he had been 
anxious for a long time to give him a share in some 
fine operation. The ceal-mine was well known. It 
would nett, the very next year, 50 per cent. It was 


'a mine of gold.* 


Laforet shook his head......‘* Fifly thousand 
francs,’’ said he, ‘‘why that is just Valentine’s 
dowry 

** Which you will increase beyond calculation by 
going into the operation,” replied M. Roussel. 

** Which I should more likely lose,’? rejoined the 
nolary. 

** And how so, I pray ? 
itself??? 

‘7 do not dispute it.”’ 

“Ts he not easy in his circumstances ?”? 

*< Tt is so said.”’ 

‘« His house is well known.’’ 

‘*Tt is true; but the times are hard.’? 

‘<The iron business must go on: the demand can- 
not be supplied.” 

““ Yes, but we see strange things now a days.’’ 

“And this coal-bed, of which we have not yet 
spoken : the mine is rich, of the first quality. 

‘*T have no doubt: but it is a great way off.”’ 

‘« But the river is there to bring the coal to Pa- 
ae 

««T do not deny it Monsieur Roussel; but the river 
is not always navigablee’ 

‘¢ But when it rains, it is always navigable, and in 
that part of the country rain falls during six months 


Is not M. Dupré honesty 


r 


| of the year, without counting snow; it is periodical, 


and ten shares in that concern is a fortune.” 
“© Yes, you are right, Monsieur Roussel, but you 


| know the old proverb— a bird in the hand is worth 


lw...” 

‘‘Well,”’ said the negotiator, pretending to rise, 

‘7 see with regret that you are determined not to 
make your fortune. The opportunity is a fair one, 
and you will oblige M. Dupré; but he has more than 
one string to his bow. This is the age for the great 
branches of industry, and M. Dupré stands high at 
court.’” 

‘« Ah! indeed ?”’ 

“Certainly, and he is now on the list of candi- 
dates for Deputy. He is the government candidate, 
and he says he cares nothing for influence but to ena- 
ble him to serve his friends.”’ 

‘Did he say so??? earnestly inquired the notary. 

“ He did, and it was only yesterday that he was 
speaking of you; he recounted the services you had 
rendered the country, and he said it was outrageous 
to have done so much without having been rewarded 
for it.”’ are 
é *(The reader w ill not be at a loss for numerous parallels in 
the United States, to this splendid operation, in which the no- 
tary was engaged by the partiality of a friend, if he will go 
hack to the corner-lot and timber-land speculations of 1836 and 
1836.—T ranslator.) 
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“ Yes, yes,” said Laforet in a lower tone, 5 
have some claims, it is true....and do you think M. 
Dupré is in a position to have them acknowledged.” 

“ He talks to the minister as freely as I talk to you; 
there is nothing, which he would not do for you, 
and, by the bye, you have earned the cross twenty 
times over; and M. Dupré will have that neglect re- 
paired.” : 

‘* Monsieur Roussel !!’’—cried the the notary ea- 
gerly, seizing him by the arm without saying a word, 
but interrogating him with a look, which said more 
than words could have done. ; 

M. Roussel appeared not to understand him. 

‘© You had every thing to gain,”’ said he rising; 
“but I see with pain that you are unwilling to put 
the friendly disposition of M. Dupré to the test.”’ 

«© | have not said that,’’? answered the notary. 

«© You have no confidence in him ?”’ said the other 
taking his hat. 

“You are mistaken; I have a great deal, I have 
unbounded confidence in him, | assure you.”’ 

«Every man has a right to his own opinions,” 
continued M. Roussel with indifference: ‘* certainly 
M. Dupré does not lack friends, and since you will 
not be numbered among them.... +++ 

“1 beg pardon .”’ 

« Nothing is to be said on that point: confideace 
and friendship are not to be controlled.” 

“© You are deaf, M. Roussel,’’ cried the notary 
impatiently ; “ | am entirely at your service ; 1 have 
been telling you so for an hour, and you will not 
hear a word. I risk nothing after all. Is not M. 
Dupré in good circumstances ?” 

** Certainly, he is.” 

‘« His business is among the best,’’ continued the 
notary, warming with his subject; ‘is not iron in 
great demand? And then he isa man of the most 
delicate probity, is he not ?”’ 

‘« That is perfectly well known.” 

‘© And the coal-bed, M. Roussel, a superb, abun- 
dant one! and a river which is navigable all the way 
to Paris when it rains.” 

« Yes, but you will not believe me.’’ 

“ And it rains six months during the year, with- 
out reckoning snow....These shares must be worth 
the money....Come, the thing is settled....And M. 
Dupré will have my claims recognized ?” 

*« It shall be done to-morrow.’’ 

‘€ Will he speak to the minister £” 

‘© You may rely on it.’? 

«« And IJ shall receive the cross ?”? 

“© You may feel as sure as if you had it already : 
he is a man to oblige you, even though you had done 
nothing for him.’’ 

“ 1 shall not allow that, Monsieur Roussel. What 
do you take me tobe? Service for service; that 
must be understood.” 

** You accept then ?”? 

“1 accept.’ 

** And you will be his surety ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Your signature ?”’ 

‘¢ Here it 1s.”? 

‘“ Very well, Monsieur Laforet. 
you shall have good news.’? 
"After this interview, it seemed to Laforet that he 
had been dreaming. ‘The proposal, which had been 
made to him, involved weighty and delicate ques- 
tions, and if he had been in cool blood he would 
undoubtedly have taken time to consider them. But 
what man, even of a mind faw better balanced than 
his, finding himself su.denly and in a most unex- 
pected manner, within the reach of an object, to 
which he had aspired for years, would rentain per- 
fect master of himself! Laforet then, on reviewing 
this interview, and after having lent his name, avoid- 
ed the consideration of certain unpleasant points. 
Yet from time to time, a secret uneasiness, would, in 
spite of himself, spring up within him. ‘The deco- 
ration, moreover, might escape him: he could not 
believe he should obtain it until he should actually 
hold it in his hands. How many causes of agitation! 
His ideas were sometimes confused, and his mind 
seemed plunged into a dreamy state, from which 
the tender words of Valentine and the pressing calls 
of his first clerk could hardly recall him, 

At length one day, an ever memorable day for the 
good notary—it was the 25th of June, 1833—Lafo- 
ret, having been left alone at table after breakfzst, 
was reading the different newspapers. He first open- 
ed a summons to guard-service on the following day, 
then he opened a letter, and immediately uttered a 
loud exclamation, which brought Valentine and the 
domestic running into the room. His features were 
completely distorted by excitement, by the excess 
of joy. He could not speak. At length his voice 
found utterance. He cried: ‘* The cross! my child, 
the cross! This letter—I am—see—I have obtain- 
i? s sc 

Exhausted by his emotion, he fell back on his 


In a few days 


chair, and held out the letter to Valentine. It was 
in these words: 

‘‘] hasten to inform you, my dear Monsieur La- 
foret, that your nomination as member of the Legion 
of honor, has just been made. I am happy to have 
been able to contribute to the recognition of your 
loyal services. With regard to another matter, all 
is right, and our affairs are in prosperous condition. 

Your affectionate, 
DUPRE.” 

The first movement of Laforet was altogether one 
of joy. Vanity suggested the second. The good 
news must be spread withoutdelay. He rose, open- 
ed the door of his study and said to his clerks: ‘‘My 
friends, no more business to-day. You have all per- 
mission to go. I have the pleasure of informing 
you that I am a member of the legion of honor; and 
when the master is decorated, all should have a 
holiday.”’ 

These words were received with a general accla- 
mation. The clerks vanished immediately, and the 
eood news was spread through the town. ‘ That 
will do,”’? thought Laforet; ‘it will soon be known, 
my friends will be here, and J shall be overwhelm- 
ed with congratulations.’’ 

All this was done, in fact, before Valentine had 
time to say a word. She remained standing, all sur- 
prise, looking at her father, who, after having shut 
the door of the study, approached her, and said, with 
an air of importance and the most joyous good na- 
ture ; 

‘“Come, Valentine, come and congratulate your 
father.”’ 

Valentine advanced, and putting her hands upon 
her father’s breast, she presented her forehead to 
his lips, and said to uim as he took her in his arms: 

‘* My dear father, how rejoiced I am to see you so 
happy.”? 

‘The notary embraced his daughter affectionately, 
and then turning towards his overjoyed domestic: 

“And you, ‘Theresa,’’ said he, ‘are you glad 
too??? 

“That I am,’ answered Theresa; ‘‘ goodness! 
what great merit Monsieur must have to be deco- 
rated !”? 

This simple answer would not have been to every 
one’s taste: but the new knight paid no attention to 
it. He had other things to think of. 

The first idea, which occurred to him, was to go 
out and announce to his friends what, in his opinion, 
must cause them infinite gratification; but he chang- 
ed his intention. 

**'They will be here,”’ said he; ‘‘ in less than one 
hour perhaps, the whole town will be here. Prepare 
the saloon, Theresa; open the shutters; dust the 
urniture; put every thing in order. See that it is 
done, Valentine. | must remain at home. Besides, 
added he, looking at his button-hole, I cannot go out 
so. Ihave not got my ribbon. Go, my child, run 
to the haberdasher’s and get me half a yard; it will 
be none too much. Imust have enough for my two 
coats, and my overcoat, and my uniform too. I for- 
got my uniform. Geta yard, Valentine. Let it be 
of the finest red—of ameranth—no, of scarlet. I had 
better go mysclf—I will go with you.—No, I expect 
visitors. Go, but don’t purchase—bring a whole 
box of ribbons, and we will examine them together. 
Go, my daughter, go.” 

Valentine soon returned, and it was a full bour 
before the ward-robe of the notary was arranged as 
his good fortune required, and his house was ready 
to receive the whole town. But the town did not 
come however. ‘The dinner hour came, and no one 
had yet presented himself. 

“ It is strange,’’ said the notary, ‘and yet the 
thing must be known; for my clerks have good 
tongues. They cant have met any of their acquain- 
tances.”’ 

After dinner, Laforet would gladly have gone out. 
He was in haste particularly to see his friend, the cap- 
tain. Buta false shame, which he hardly confessed 
even to himself, restrained him; and he was, as often 
happens of every one, undecided between two oppo- 
site impulses. He felt some embarrassment in ex- 
hibiting himself in the town, for the first time, clad 
in his insignia. He would have preferred being well 
assured that the news was known to every one 
that he might be relieved from informing the passers 
by of it by advertising it at his button-hole. As te 
retrenching a single inch of the long ribbon he had 
placed there with his own hand, that was altogether 
out of the question. He would as soon have cut as 


much out of his own skin: the ribbon and himself 


were thenceforth one and inseparable. He took up, 
laid down, and again took up his hat, looking out 
the window to see if any one wascoming. A heavy 
rain could hardly withdraw him from it. They have 
seen the shower coming, thought he, and did not dare 
put their noses out of doors. Itis just striking se- 





ven o’clock: Dulaurier is at the hotel, and Ambroise 








shuts himself up at night like a bear in his den, to 
work and philosophise undisturbed. What infernal 
weather it is! Well, so much the worse for them. 
I will go and inform them to-morrow. In the mean 
time | have a multitude of letters to write. The 
good news must be feasted; and on Monday week 
I will have ali my friends to dine with me. Let 
Theresa know it. You hear, Valentine, all my 
friends. I will immediately write them and give 
them notice of my good fortune. 

The notary accordingly proceeded to write his in- 
vilations. He indulged himself that evening in the 
innocent gratification of wearing his coat somewhat 
later than usual, and when at last he put on his gown, 
he thought seriously of decorating it with the ribbon. 
He consulted his daughter: but he had been so liber- 
al with his coats and his surtout that the whole yard 
was exhausted; and he deferred the settlement of this 
grave question to the following day. 

In the mean time, it is our duty to relate that this 
happy day did not end without a serious accident— 
one that was to constitute an era in the life of a man 
so exact and methodical and so conscientious as a 
notary and a citizen. We have seen fiat a moment 
before he was informed of his knighthood, he had 
received a summons to mount guard tie next day. 
His subsequent agitation had so destroyed his equi- 
labrium that he forgot this unfortnnate billet. It fol- 
lowed that for the first time in his life he was absent 
from his post, and he was recorded at full length in 
the sergeant’s report. But he knew nothing of it at 
the time; and he went to bed, his head free from in- 
quietude, abandoning himself to his knighthood and 
to the triumphs of the following day. His happi- 
ness was complete. 

(To be continued.) 





(For the Northern Light.]} 
MY MOTHER. 


On! would some image of that sainted form 
I might retrace—too early cal ed away 
For me to know her virtues or her worth. 
The hallowed name my lips could scarcely lisp, 
When death deprived me of her tender care. 
1 knew not why we round her bed were called, 
Nor why she fondly clasped me in her arms, 
And moved her lips so fervently in prayer; 
Nor when, within her pale and wasted hand, 
She pressed each one of al! that mourning group 


That blessing them, her dying words she spoke. . 


I ne’er was taught by her my evening hymn, 
Story nor song can I repeat her voice 
Imparted to my listening ear. No smile, 
Or look, or tone, is on my memory’s page 
Impressed ; no mother e’er my pillow « moothed, 
Or rocked and lulled me in my cradle bed, 
Or led, in infancy, my faltering feet. 


How often [ have knelt beside the stone 
That marks her burial place, and loved to think 
Her spirit hovered o’er me there, and blessed 
Her orphan child; and then have turned and wept 
In bitterness of heart, and slowly traced 
My homeward steps, io find within that home 
No shrine, e’er sacred to the joys and woes 
Confiding childhood feels. How oft they chid 
My grief, and asked me why I shed those tears, 
And yet | could not tell, but turned away 
And sought some lonely place, and wept the more. 


How strange to see such sadness cloud a brow 
Where only pleasure’s halo should have shone; 
That one whose path was strewed with flowers, and all 
The world could yield of bright and beautiful, 
Should sigh in loneliness. They never dreamed 
That one so young could pine for sympathy, 
Or mourn a mother she had never known. 
And thus the days and years have passed away, 
And yet no balm hath soothed my bleeding heart, 
No bliss hath filled the aching void within. 


Some other form may kindly hover o’er 
The restless couch; some other hand may fan 
The fevered brow ; may cool the parching lips, 
And bathe the throbbing temples; words of peace 
And comfort may be whispered by some voice 
Jn soothing accents and in gentle tones, 
And consolation fall from stranger lips; 
But no fond bosom ean like hers, receive 
Each thought and feeling of the inmost soul, 
Can share each joy and woe, and hear each tale 
Of childish sorrow with unwearying ear. 
Though she may chide, it is affection’s proof, 
The fountain of her love flows ever full. 
Though she may drink affliction’s cup, and cold 
Adversity may shed its withering blight 
On every wreath and garland hope may weave, 
And disappointment crush her energies, 
And every other tie that binds her down 
Toearth be severed, still she lingers here 
To cheri-h those she bore, and would not go. 


Oh! yes, and sin may deeply stamp its mark 
Upon the brow her lips so fondly pressed 
In infant innocence, and o’er the cheek 
So oft caressed in cherub beauty, guilt 
May spread its sable hues, and scorn put forth 
Hey slow unmoving finger, branding him 
With shame and infamy ; yet still unchanged 
And pure, more brightly burns a mother’s love. 
Oh, priceless gem, whose lustre never dims, 
But brighter blazes mid the storms of life ! 
Thy hallowed ray may never guide me on 
Through earth’s dark pilgrimage, but may that pearl 
Whose holy light alone can thine excel, 
The beacon of my lonely way become, 
And upwards point me to that glorious realm, 
Where all is purity—where I may rest 
With her. who fondly clasped her little ones, 
And breathed her spirit out in prayer, that she 
Might meet them all again in yon bright world, 
Where partings should be heard no more omens” °3 
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{For the Northern Light.] 
OUR NOMENCLATURE. 





BY WILLIAM H. L. BOGART. 

THERE has been the stamp of error, great, and 
by time, rendered irretrievable error, in the nomen- 
clature of thisrepublic. It might be proved by refe- 
rence to the designations borne by many of the 
twenty-six states, not less than by that of the vast 
continent itself, bearing to eternal remembrance, the 
patronymic of the lucky Italian adventurer, instead 
of that Genoese, who searched for and found a new 
world. We have Georgia, as though the Anglo Ger- 
man king had been tous such a father, that the union 
could not be cemented without the use of his name. 
Virginia, after her who beheaded the noble hearted 
man, that carried the faith and honor of the English 
Christians first into the western wilderness. Louisi- 
ana, as though the bigoted Bourbon, who remem- 
bered no lesson but that of despotism, and forgot only 
the rights of his fellow-men, should find his immor- 
tality in giving title to a republic—a word most 
loathed by him. Maryland and the Carolinas, the 
adulation of which may be forgiven, since it is to 
perpetuate the name of woman; and last and most 
ludicrous of all, New-York. The mighty empire, 
teeming with an intelligent people; rich beyond 
count or calculation in resoures; washed on either | 
border by the evreat and lesser seas; this wide and | 
glorious land takes to the centuries that are to come | 
after us, the one title, out of a dozen, that appertain- | 


ed to the Duke of York and Albany! 

This Guelph, probably, lived and died in pro- | 
found admiration of the country which he gilded by 
his name, as a very pretty addition to his royal reve- | 
nues; an excellent land to minister to his princely 
tastes. It was pleasant to contemplate it year by | 
year expanding the proportions of his purse; and it | 
is possible he never regretted the condescension, | 
that permitted these far off western wilds to flourish 
in the group of honors, that delighted the ear of the 
garter king at arms, or whoever else had the happy | 
care of his heraldry. Such is the history of that | 
name which the empire state bears—without eupho- | 
ny—with no other association but that of fawning at | 
the feet of power; and yet it is irrevocably fastened | 
onus. It is the Old Man of the Sea, which even | 
time cannot shake off. 

The same misfortune or misjudgment, error in 
taste or pliant ministration to a miserable vanity, has | 
covered the wide-spread extent of our cCommon- | 
wealth, from Erie to the Atlantic, with unmeaning 
designations, with “ villes”? and ‘‘ boroughs,” for 
which there should be a “ general law’’ provided, 
classing them into two great divisions, ‘* Smithville 
and Jonesboro.’’? When our father Adam, amid the 
untold beauties of the earthly Eden, gave to each of 
the creatures of the infant world their ‘* proper 
names,” it was when his mind and judgment were 
yet unsullied. Whoeverwas the modern Adam, that 
exercised his ingenuily in doing the same office to 
our towns, proved that he was fallen, and not the 
least in his taste. 

It may not be uninteresting, however, to scan 
somewhat in detail these records of perverse or right 
minded ingenuity, separating the good from the evil, 
and sketching for instruction or amusement, the 
nomenclature of the state of New-York. 

We have fifty-nine counties. New-York and Al- 
bany have their history in that of the state. Unfor- 
tunately for them, when it came their turn to be pre- 
sented atthe baptismal font of nations, the path of 
fame was to be found in the train of a lordling. Co- 
lumbia is, at least, an approach to justice. Since 
this was denied to t! 








he new and better world, it was 
an humble offering to remember him of Genoa, by 
associating him with one of our counties! Essex 
is another scion of aristocracy. That earl, whose 
connexion with his fond and true wife’s fiendish 
murder, history scarce conceals and romance just 
palliates, and who, as though to prove that justice 
comes even on earth, died by a draught of poison 
prepared for another, is to be eraven on the memory 
of posterity by the gift of his name to our moun- 
tain county. “The Adirondacks, or Algonquins, 
whose hunting ground was here, were not so well 
worth recollection by a republican community. 
Kings and Queens. It is well enough that these 
should remain, that we might have in our midst some 
traces of the times and associations once every where 
prevalent. Orange has its strong claim upon the me- 
mory of a large and cherished portion of our citizens. 
It tells of an ancestry yet valued, not because of its 
antiquity, (which, in truth, belongs to the unjust as | 
to the just,) but for the reason, that its history is the 
record of its honesty. Richmond is particularly ob- 
jectionable. The intelligent Englishman, who has 
come to us from an old and jaded land, that he may 
luxuriate in the fresh and novel beauties of our own, 








those, whose faith is in the divine right of kings. 


while every pulse beats quicker, and every eye is 
strained to enjoy the magnificent scenery of the bay 


that opens its broad waters before our metropolis, | 


asks eagerly for the name by which that beautiful, 
villa crowned island is known, which he sees rising 
in all its loveliness before him. He is told that it is 
Richmond, and must either sigh or sneer, that Ame- 
rica resorts, for the designation even of such scenery, 
to the hackneyed names of old England. 

Suffolk. Is the whole race of duchesses and earls 
to be honored by us? Our protection from the sea, 
the first land the European gazes on, is to bear to 
him not the associations of the free, but the starred 
and spangled sons of pride, whom he left because his 
spirit loathed. Ulster would be all propriety, if the 
sons of the Green Isle, who have such a sound fami- 
liar in their own land, composed its population; but 
appears not a little inappropriate, when it is remem- 
bered that there, especially, Dutchmen most do con- 
gregate. Washington, Warren, Wayne, Sullivan, 
Steuben, Madison, Monroe, Montgomery, Putnam, 


Franklin, Greene, Jefferson, are the expressions of 


the gratitude, love and homage, which were felt for 
these men of the revolution, by those who lived their 
contemporaries. There can no exception be taken 
to them, save in the fact, that they exist in equal pro 

portion in nearly every state in the union. ‘They are 
like the twelve stones set up in ancient days by the 
prophets and the leaders of Israel, that at their men- 
tion, we, who belong to later days, might ask after 
the deeds and the men of olden time. With even 
better taste and wiser kindness have the names of 
Clinton, Broome, Cortland, Fulton, Herkimer, Lewis, 
Livingston, Hamilton, Rensselaer, Tompkins, Yates, 
been inscribed on portions of our territory. These 
were the sons of our own state. Men who, by the 
power of their intellect—the force of their gentus— 

the fidelity of their patriotism—the strength of their 
wisdom—by their goodness—the love borne their vir 

tues, or the respect paid their station, had well earn 

ed this honor. It is right that New-York should per 

petuate their memory; and if it be interwoven and 
interlocked with her soil, even the oblivion of years 
will not affect it. 

We have not been very prodigal of names taken 
from the language of the red men, nor yet altogether 
unmindful; though no one can doubt, that in thei: 
neglect, even so far as it has been done, we have 
willingly passed by a rich mine of significant harmo 
ny. 

Allegany, Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Chautauque, 
Chemung, Chenango, Erie, Genesee, Wyoming, 
Niagara, Oneida, Otsego, Oswego, Ontario, Schence 


tady, Schoharie, Seneca and Tioga, are the expressive | 


or liquid expressions of some strong significancy 
which these children of the forest gave to the soil, 
when the y dreamed of none other ma stery than thei 
own. There is no servility of imitation here—it 
would puzzle the compiler of Burke’s Peerage to 
designate throueh whose veins the blood of Cayuga 
or Niagara “had crept since the flood.” We point 
to them as to our own, unrifled from Kuropean voca 

bularies, and never found among the words known to 
An 
old, old chart of our state is before me, drawn and 
vpraven before the ** Duke of York and Albany ” had 
deigned most royally to draw this vulvar breath, or 
vas known to flatterers, which displays the imper 
fectly sketched north and west, dotted all over with 
the Indian nomenclature. We can recoenize only 
the ‘*Sennecoas,”’ all else has gone to oblivion, al 

thouch in the Mackwoas, the modern Mohawk 
shows itself. The Armeomecks, the Canomakers, 
the Gacheos, are scattered where our modern times 
have located Otsego and Herkimer. The Muntaga 
and Charioquet might, with no loss to the harmony 
of our gazetteer, have been suffered to remain, and 
even then, room and verge enough given for hun- 
dreds of aspiring ventlemen to immortalize them 

selves in atownship. It is refreshing that so much 
has survived, when poli hed Vandalism appeared to 
be bent on the destruction of all that was original. 
Soine of these are in their sound, as well as meaning, 
peculiarly beautiful. Niagara rolls its accents on 
the ear like the dashing of water over the rock. 
Tioga, Otsego, Ontario, have all the music of the Ita 

lian, with more than its energy. 

The remainder of our counties belong to no parti- 
cular regiment of tast» or origin, but each appears 
to fight, zealously, on its own hook. Why, of all the 
blessed ones in the calendar, Saint Lawrence should 
have been selected, afier which to name our giant 
county, it must puzzle the antiquary todecide. A very 
food man anda very devout one, St. Lawrence doubt 
less was, but he has never been recognized as having 
peculiar charge of the destinies of the north, that he, 
and only he, should be mixed up with the terrestrial 
realities of a county in the state of New-York. That 
Ulster county should, of right, have been St. Nicho 
las, no just man will deny; but our forefathers were 








| 
| 80 careless—genuine Van Winkles in sleeping on 
| their rights. 


| nine towns on the border of the canal, which, so late- 
| ly as 1824, our never erring legislature christened 
Orleans. It is a goodly and a rich soil, but why this 
| appendage of la belle France was perpetuated here, 
isamystery. If itwas to record the glories of the 8th 
January, it stopped far short of the point of justice. 
The place is only the theatre of the bravery of the 
man, and it is unjust to pass by the actor, and honor 
the mere scene. Rockland is characteristic, and has 
in it a meaning and a truth which rescues it from 
mediocrity. The man who named it had travelled 
over it, itis very certain. A jury of geologists would 
attest his judgment. Westchester was a neutral 
and a battle ground. Strife and stratagem, courage 


treachery. Who ever could discover this from the 
meaningless term which it bears, must be of the 
wiser race of humanity. If it were White Plains, 
there would be something of reminiscence that would 
stir up the leaven. 

The legislation of latter days appears to have kept 
the harmony, as well as the utility of things, in view. 
The three new counties erected in the last ten years 
have borne, two of them rich and flowing Indian de- 
signations—Chemung and Wyoming—and one, the 
name of the man, almost the greatest benefactor of 
| his race—the mortal who has almost answered the 
prayer made to the fabled deities, 





’ 


‘Ye Gods, annihilate both time and space.’ 


New-York did an act of justice, when it added to her 
list of counties, that of Fulton. The deed cost us 
nothing; if it had, it is questionable whether our jus- 
lice would have been so speedy. 

Thus much for our modern counties. Tryon and 
Charlotte were sent into oblivion by the revolution, 
nor is it to be regretted, since no association of free 
or brave thing's was with them. 

It is possible that this somewhat fertile theme may 
| be continued, and the vast topics of comment be the 
titles borne by our rivers and inland waters. Ours is 
a people, uneasy for novelty and change. The ten ori- 
ginal counties have been subdivided already, before 
we are a century old, into fifty-nine, and in the course 
of events, the past the cuide to the future, many 
| more are to follow. Some of the strong ones are yet 
| too large to “ hold their own”? without the jealousy 
of their neighbors. In justice to ourselves—in love 
for our free institutions, and in pity (or contempt) 
| for the silly or oppressive conventionalities of other 
lands, let us cease acting the part of tame copyists, 
jand, in our future nomenclature, either honor the 
ay or brave of the land we live in, or draw beauty 

and harmony from ** the well of Indian, undefiled.” 





(For the Northern Light.] 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ALLAN RAMSAY. 


BY KE. G. SQUIER. 


No Poem has ever been so popular, in the King- 
dom of Scotland, as the Pastoral Drama of the Gen- 
ltle Shepherd, by ALLAN Ramsay; and though 
many of his other productions evince much talent, 
and are really of great worth and beauty, yet on this 
| drama must rest his claim to immortality. But little 
is known of Ramsay’s history, more than that he was 
| the son of an indigent miner in the lead hills at Craw- 
| ford Muir, and was born in the year 1686. He liv- 
jed before the appearance of those periodical publi- 
| cations, which allow no man of merit ‘‘ to escape the 
| world unnoticed,’? and consequently the materials for 
a biographical sketch are exceedingly scanty. Had 
a Boswell been his biographer, we should have no 
occasion to lament a sterile source of narrative. 


| 


At the age of fifteen, Ramsay was bound appren- 
itice to a barber, a situation, which in those days 
may be believed one of the lowest. Without the 
false pride of the ignorant and pretending, he was 
not afraid or ashamed to avow his original profession, 
even when at the hiehest of his fame. ‘Thus in an 
|epistle to J. Arbuckle, he says: 

“T theek* the out, and line the inside, 
Of mony a douse} and witty 
And baith ways gather in the cash 

Ramsay suflered none of those reverses in after 
life, so common to genius, and in 1725 commenced 
bookseller and established the first circulating libra- 
ry in $ He published also, several rare old 


push] 


Scotland. 
| poems, and in 1721 issued from his own shop an edi- 
\tion of his own works “in a large quarto volume 
fairly printed.?? In this collection, the first scene 
of the Gentle Shepherd was published, and it was not 
till five vears after, that the world was favored with 
ithis inimitable production, so much admired for its 
native simplicity and the genuine view of pastoral 


* Thatch t Grave. { Wig 


There is a neat, compact, fertile little collection of 


and cunning made it the arena of bravery and of 
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poesy that adorns almost every sentence. It at once 
received the praise of the “ wits” of the south, Pope, 
Summerville and Gay, and established the fame of 
the writer on the foundation which it still occupies. 
He appears to have been satisfied at a comparatively 
early age with the advantages he had derived from 
an acquaintance with the Muses. He says, in a let- 
ter to a friend, in 1736, that for six or seven years 
past he had not written a line of poetry, and adds, 
that he ‘‘e’en gave over in good time, before the 
coolness of fancy that attends advanced life, should 
make him sink the reputation he had acquired.” He 
afterwards fitted up a theatre, and introduced into 
Edinburgh the ‘‘ Hell-bred Playhouse Comedians,”’ 
as they were designated by the wrathful citizens, who 
speedily demolished the —o the “sige had erect- 
ed for the reception of those whom he expected to 
triumph over “ learning’s barbarous foes.” 

He djed at an advanced age, in December, 1757. 
This is the most known respecting him, and although 
his works have been transmitted to us, yet those in- 
teresting details incident to the life of a genius, and 
which are ever sought for with avidity, by all classes 
of readers, are involved in obscurity. This is the 
more to be regretted, as we are led to suppose, from 
the character of his poems and the scanty accounts 
we have of him, that he was one of those few whose 
lives furnish a high example of content and _conse- 
quent ee. His numerous poems, and a few 
letters abounding in good humour and good sense, 
constitute all that remains of the Scotch Theocritus. 

It is evident from his poems that Ramsav was a 
man of strong natural, though few acquired parts; 
possessed of much good humor, and a rich, native 
poetic fancy. Without the prejudices and warped 
tastes of those whose minds have been fashioned in 
classic hajls, he struck out a path of his own, and 
believing that his native land and her history could 
inspire as genuine fellings of poetry, as those of the 
olden time, he proved himself not only an inventor, 
but at the same time a master. He sought not, like 
too many of his neighbors, the English, in the fables 
of antiquity, for stale and second-hand comparisons, 
but found in his own native jand all the rich imagery 
a true poet could desire. He scorned the fetters of 
the servile imitator—the secret of the success of ge- 
nius in all time. 

He lived in an age of pedantry, and the following 
extract from the preface of his published works will 
show that with the strength of genius, he combined 
its native independence and fearlessness. He says: 
** Such pedants as confine learning to the understand- 
ing of the dead languages, while they are ignorant 
of the beauties of their mother tongue, do not look 
upon me with a friendly eye; but Iam even with 
them, when I tell them to their face, that I can under- 
stand Horace but faintly in the original, and yet can 
feast on his beautiful thoughts dressed in British.’ 

Genius cannot be dissociated from originality, and 
no man can be an original unless he pursues his own 
particuliar bent of mind, unbounded by those barri- 
ers with which acquired taste, the offspring of mis- 
called learning and erudition, seldom fails to fence it 
in. The geniusesof all ages are those who by choice 
or by circumstance, have been thrown upon their 
own resources, and thus debarred from the acquisi- 
tion of an artificial taste, the leaden weight that fet- 
ters and cramps the strong powers of the mind. So 
with Ramsay. He was no copyist; he studied man 
as he did nature, with the originals before him, and 
received his impressions directly, not through the 
influence of a foreign medium. Hence his truth, 
and hence his power. Without the affectation of the 
learned poet, he thought it no disparagement, no de- 
sent from true dignity to interweave a vein of solid 
good sense in his productions—to relieve the rich, 
fret work of the imagination with a plain and sub- 
stantial support in the back ground, which like the 
plain blue that forms the ground of the gorgeous 
Naval Star of France, invests the gems that glitter 
there with double brightness. Combining a nice 
discrimination of character, a nervous elegance, a 
pathetic simplicity of expression; in a word, the 
genuine language of nature, of passion and of poe- 
try, his Pastoral Drama, is placed almost beyond the 
reach of praise. 

Blair characterises it asa ‘* Pastoral Drama that 
will bear comparison with any composition of the 
kind in any language,”’ and yet it isa remarkable fact 
that among us, most of those who profess an intimate 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, and 
on whose lips the names of Theocritus and Virgil are 
familiar, still are ignorant of this beautiful Pastoral, 
ils merits, or even its existence. 

Blair in noticing the work, and in continuation to 
the above, says, that ‘‘to this admirable poem it is a 
disadvantage that it is written in the old rustic lan- 
guage of Scotland,” and that ‘‘it is a further disad- 
vantage that it is founded so entirely upon the rural 
manners of Scotland, that none but a native of that 











country can thoroughly understand and relish it.’’— 
Now, though the latter peculiarity may be consider- 
ed a disadvantage by some, in our estimation it is 
certainly one of the highest beauties of this exquisite 
work, for it shows the possession of that all-important 
requisite which Blair himself lays down, ‘‘a talent 
for description.’ It is that power and faculty of nice 
observation which enables the poet to picture accu- 
rately to the eye the scenery, as well as to delineate 
to the mind the sentiments and emotions of Pastoral 
life. This disadvantage, if it may be so called is but 
trifling; for as human nature and human passions are 
much the same in rustic life, there is really less di- 
versity existing than is generally supposed, for nature 
every where speaks in language nearly the same, 
whether from the lips of the ‘‘ Highland Lassie,’’ or 
the unsophisticated peasant of Germany or France. 

As to the first disadvantage of which Dr. Blair 
complains, there is more stress laid upon it than 
necessary ; inasmuch, as there are very few words 
which may not be understood, either from their re- 
semblance to corresponding English words, or from 
the connection in which they occur, without a refer- 
ence to the glossary for their meaning. 

At least, those who complain most on this score, 
will find it far less difficult to arrive at the full mean- 
ing of the Scotch poet, than to translate the perplexing 
idioms of the dead languages; while at the same time 
the occasional quaintness of expression of the Scotch 


dialect adds much to the picturesque effect of the 


whole. What words for instance, in the whole scope 
of our tongue, would supply the place of the essen- 
tially Scotch words in the following couplet, without 
marring the rustic beauty of the picture? 

But what if some young giglet on the green, 

Wi’ dimpled cheek an’ twa bewitching e’en, &c. 
How much is lost by rendering it into English— 
how stiff and didactic ! 

But what if some young maiden on the green 

With dimpled cheek and two bewitching eyes, &c. 

The old ‘‘ rustic language of Scotland’? is peculi- 
arly adapted to Pastoral poetry, more so, perhaps, 
than any other in the world, not excepting the 
boasted ‘ mellow tongue” of Italy; and to the charm 
with which, in some degree, it invests its subject, we 
may ascribe the popularity of Burns’ poetry, and the 
many beautiful imitations of it that have been pub- 
lished. Another proof of what we have said, may 
be drawn from the utter unsuccessfulness of the at- 
tempt that was made in 1790, to render the Gentle 
Shepherd “into English.”? To take away the dic- 
tion so admirably in keeping with the characters, and 
to change the descriptions of scenery, customs and 
manners, so exclusively Scottish, would be to destroy 
the great charms of the work. 

Dr. Blair’s two objections, therefore, have scarce 

ny foundation in reality; and cannot be argued as 
reasons why Ramsay’s poem should receive so little 
attention from the literary disposed of our country, or 
why extracts therefrom should not be paraded on 
every page they write, as well as the eternal quota- 
tions from the ancients, or from Tasso’s Aminta and 
other more modern Italian works of similar kind, 
which stare us in the face at every third paragraph. 


The Dr. however, justly adds in continuation of 


our extracts above, that ‘‘ the poem is full of natural 
description and excels in tenderness of sentiment. 
The characters are well drawn, the incidents affect- 
ing, the scenery and manners lively and just.’ 

Every one who has a spark of poetry in his soul 
will most readily concur in these sentiments on a pe- 
rusal of this poem, and even the youthful admirers 
of good ** Pastor Fido’? will find a formidable rival 
in their affection in the Gentle Shepherd of Ramsay. 
Judging the production by the strictest rules of poe- 
try, it will come as near the ‘‘ perfect point,’? beyond 
which there is no passage, as any other pastoral 
poem, either in ancient or modern times, and if na- 
ture and truth are the standards by which the merits 
of a production are to be determined, there are none 
to surpass, if any to equal it. 

The plot of the poem is a very common one in 
works of fancy, and not uncommon by any means in 
real life; yet to this, the drama owes little of its in- 
terest. In fact, a pastoral drama is incapable, in its 
very nature, of deriving much aid froma plot, in 
which consists, very often the sole and only interest of 
dramatic productions. Here at least, we have no air of 
mystery, no breathless suspicion of crime and death, 
to end with a general melo-dramatic finale of blue 
fire and sheet iron thunder. Such materials cannot 
be interwoven into a Pastoral Drama, and if they 
were attempted, the most ardent admirers of ‘‘ terrific 
tableaux” and bloody daggers would be unable to re- 
strain a smile at the inconsistency. The character- 
istics of this species of poetry should be truth and 
simplicity ; and its simple incidents should all be sub- 
servient to some event, which as a general thing 


should be peaceful and happy. Exactly such is the 


Pastoral of the Gentle Shepherd. The Fable, the 








characters, the sentiments, the behavior of the ac- 
tors, and the language itself are in strict accordance 
with our definition: and withal the episode of the 
‘*Hynd Bauldy”’ is so skilfully interwoven that it 
sets off the remainder to the best advantage, and at 
the same time conveys a moral that cannot be too 
firmly impressed upon the minds of the old and young. 

Were we to go into a detail of the oa and illus~ 
trate its progress by extracts, still it would be impos- 
sible to give an idea of the poem, as a whole, more 
adequate than could be formed of the faultless tem- 
“ste of ancient Greece, by the exhibition of a bro- 

en column, a sculptured capital or a disfigured sta- 
tue. 

The whole time embraced in the poem is only twen- 
ty-four hours, and the characters are as limited as pos- 
sible, to carry on the story. The machinery is entire- 
ly such as the hills and dales, and cottages and fields 
supply: we have no faries, or satyrs miscalled “ syl- 
van,’’ to carry us away from the reality of the events ; 
the shepherds and the shepherdesses are such as wear 
the kirtle gracefully and naturally, and not such as 
would be more fitly dressed in ruffles and lace. No- 
thing is exaggerated; if there be much of simple 
dignity in the leading characters of the drama, it is 
dignity that grows neither from vanity or affectation ; 
we meet with nothing in any degree inconsistent; 
every part, person and circumstance is in perfect 
keeping with the whole. 

The scene is laid among the Pentland Hills, near 
Edinburgh, and the story recites the loves of a Shep- 
herd and Shepherdess—Patie and Peggy. The return 
from exile to ‘‘enjoy his ain again,’’ of a rich and 
good Sir William Worthy, proves Patie to be his 
son, and of course, calls upon the new made laird 
to choose a more becoming mate than the humble 
Peggy. In the end, however, Peggy is also shown 
to be of gentle blood, ‘‘ a bonnie foundling,’’ adopted 
by a shepherd; and all goes sweetly as a marriage 
bell 

Some of the descriptions strike us as being the hap- 
piest we have ever read, and Habbie’s How— 

‘A flowrie howm, between twa verdant braes, 
Where lasses use to wash an’ spread their claiths.”’ 


Where— 
‘¢ A trotting burnie wimpling thro’ the ground, 
Wi’ channel! peebles, shining smooth an’ round,”’ 

is a picture which leaves a firmer and more pleasing 
impression on the mind of the person of taste than 
many more pretending descriptions—It follows— 
Jenny. Come Meg, let’s fa’ to wark upon the green 

This sunny day will bleach our linen clean; 

The water’s clear, the lift unclouded blew, 

Will mak’ them like a lily wet wi’ dew. 
Peggy. Gae farer up the burn to Habbie’s How, 

Where a’ the sweets o’ spring on’ simmer grow; 

Between twa birks, out o’er a little lin, 

The water fa’s an’ maks a singan din; 

A pool breast-deep, beneath as clear as glass, 

Kisses wi’ easy whirls, the bord’ring grass. 

We’ll end our washing while the morning’s cool ; 

An’ when the day grows het, we’ll to the pool 

An’ wash ourse!|s—it’s heathfu’ now in May, 

An’ sweetly cauler on sae warm a day. 
To Ramsay’s talent for description we must owe many 
of the finest passages in his works. <A collection of 
fine words may be made, and strung mechanically 
together, as occasion requires, into something like 
a picture; but as itis in the combination, and not 
the words themselves, that produces the effect, it is 
from the study of nature only that we can acquire those 
impressions; and if nature is to be represented, eith- 
er on Canvass or on paper, and a true likeness given, 
she must sit for her picture. Thus Habbie’s How, 
as wellas the general scenery of the Gentle Shep- 
herd may be traced, by those who have the curiosity 
to visit Harbour Craig or Harley Muir, in Pentland, 
Scotland; and to the eyes of the true lover of poetry 
it must ever be classic ground. 

We said, that Ramsay thought it no disparage- 
ment to interweave a vein of good, common sense 
in his poem. The following from the dialogue of 
Jenny and Peggy will at once convey our meaning. 
Jenny is one of those persons, often met with in every 
day life, who while they entertain correct feelings in 
their hearts, from some incongruity or artfulness main- 
tain directly the contrary; while Peggy, the hero- 
ine of the story, speaks ever from her heart, with that 
warmth of feeling and earnestness which always cha- 
racterize purity and innocence. 


Jenny. Hey, bonny lass o’ Branksome! or’t be lang, 
Your witty Pate will put you in a sang, 
O’tis a pleasant thing to be a bride; 
Syne whinging gets about your ingle side, 
Yelping for this or that wi’ fasheous din; 
To mak’ them brats then ye maun toil an’ spin. 
Ae wean fa’s sick, ane scads itsel! wi’ broe, 
Ane breaks his shin anither tines his shoe; 
The Deil gaes o’ cr Jock Wabster, hame grows hell, 
An Pate misca’s ye waur than tongue can tell. 


To this rather unamiable and unatractive picture 
of married life, Peggy answers in this wise : 


Peggy. Yes it’s a heartsome thing to be a wife 
When round the ingle-edge young sprouts are rife. 
Gif I’m sae happy, I shall ha’e delight 
To hear their little plaints, an’ keep them right. 
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Wow! Jenny, can there greater pleasure be, 
Then see sic wee tots toolying at your knee; 
When a’ they ettle at—their greatest wish, 

Is to be made o’ an’ obtain a kiss? 

Can there be toil in tenting day an’ night 

The like o’ them, when love maks care delight ? 


Jenny, upon this rejoinder continues, and pictures 
the misfortunes that may befal; loss by storm or dis- 
ease, to which Peggy replies: 


Peggy. May sic ill luck befa’ that silly she 
Wha has sic fears, for that was never me. 
Let fouk bode weel, an’ strive to do their best; 
Nae mair’s required; Iet Heav’n mak’ out the rest. 


To Jenny’s insinuation of inconstancy, Peggy an- 
swers. 


Nae mair of that—dear Jenny to be free, 
There’s some men constanter in love than we; 
Nor is the ferly great, when nature kind 

Has blest them wi’ solidity of mind. 

They’|| reason calmly, an’ wi’ kindness smile, 
When our short passions wad our peace beguile, 
Sae whensoe’r they slight their maiks at hame 
Its ten to one the wives are maist to blame, 
Then I’11 employ wi’ pleasure, a’ my art 

To keep him cheerfu’, an’ secure his heart 

At e’en when he comes weary frae’ the hill 

Ill ha’e a’ things made ready to his will; 

In winter, when he toils through wind an’ rain, 
A blazing ingle an’ a clean hearth stane ; 

An’ soon as he flings by his plaid an’ staff, 
The seething pat’s be ready to take off; 

Clean hag-a-bag Ill spread upon his board, 
An’ serve him wi’ the best we can afford; 
Good humor an’ white bigonets shall be 
Guards to my face, to keep his love for me. 


Jenny. A dish o’ married love right soon grows cauld, 
An’ dosens down to nane, as fouk grow auld. 


Peggy. But we’ll grow auld togither, an’ ne’er find 
The loss of youth, when love grows on the mind. 
Bairns an’ their bairns mak’ sure a firmer tye, 
Than aught in love the like of us can spy. 
See yon twa elms that grow up side by side, 
Suppose them some years syne bridegroom an’ bride; 
Nearer an’ nearer ilka year they’ve prest 
Till wide their spreading branches are increas’d 
An’ in their mixture now are fully blest, 
This shields the other frae the eastlin blast 
That in return defends it frae the wast, 
Sic as stand single (a state sae lik’d by you!) 
Beneath ilk storm, frae every airth, maun bow. 


Jenny. I’ve done—I yield, dear lassie, I maun yield; 
Your better sense has fairly won the field, 
With the assistance of a little fae 
Lies dern’d within my breast this mony a day. 


Meagre is the idea that can be formed of this po- 
em from these short extracts, and with the following 
selected passages describing the interviews of the 
faithful pair before and after the discovery of the 
youth’s birth, we shall dismiss the Drama of the Gen- 
tle Shepherd, and hasten to the close of this article, 
already too much extended. 

Peasy. O Patie, let me gang, I mauna stay; 


e’re baith cry’d hame, an’ Jenney she’s away. 
Patie. ’m laith to part sae soon; now we’re alane, 
An’ Roger he’s awa’ wi’ Jenny gane; 
They’re as content, for aught I hear or see, 
To be alane themsells, I judge, as we. 
Here, where primroses thickest paint the green, 
Hard by this little burnie let us lean. 
Hark, how the lav’rocks chant aboon our heads, 
How saft the westlin winds sough thro’ the reeds! 


Peggy. The scented meadows,—birds,—an’ healthy breeze, 
For aught I ken, may mair than Peggy please. 


Patie. Ye wrang me sair, to doubt my being kind; 
In speaking sae, ye ca’ me dull an’ blind: 
Gif [ could fancy aught’s sae sweet or fair 
As my dear Meg, or worthy o’ my care. 
Thy breath is sweeter than the sweetest brier, 
Thy cheek an’ breast the finest flow’rs appear. 
Thy words excel the maist delightfu’ notes, 
That warble thro’ the mer! or mavis’ throats. 
Wi’ thee [ tent nae flow’rs that busk the field, 
Or riper berries that our mountains yield. 
The sweetest fruits, that hing upon the tree, 
Are far inferior tu a kiss o’ thee. 

Peggy. But Patrick, for some wicked end, may fleech, 
Av’ lambs shou’d tremble when the foxes preach. 
I darna stay ;—Ye joker, let me gang: 
Anither lass may gar you change your sang; 
Your thoughts may flit, an’ I may thole the wrang. 


Patie. Sooner a mother shall her fondness drap, 
An’ wrang the bairn sits smiling on her lap: 
The sun shall change, the moon to change shall cease, 
The gaits to clim, the sheep to yield their fleece, 
Ere aught by me be either said or done, 
Shall skaith our love, | swear by a’ aboon. 


Peggy. Then keep your aith,—But mony lads will swear. 
‘And be mansworn to twa in hauf a year. 
Now I believe ye like me wonder weel ; 
But if a fairer face your heart shou’d steal, 
Your Meg, forsaken, bootless might relate, 
| How she wus dawted anes by faithless Pate. 


Patie. I’m sure 1 canna change; ye needna fear; 

Tho’ we’re but young, I’ve looed you mony a year. 

I mind it weel, when thou cou’dst hardly gang, 

Or lispt out words, I choos’d ye frae the thrang 

O’ a’ the bairns, and led thee by the hand, 

Aft to the tansey knowe, or rashy strand, 

Thou smiling by my side :—I took delyte — 

To pou the rashes green, wi’ roots sae white ; 

O’ which, as weel as my young fancy cou’d, 

For thee I plet the flow’ry belt an’ snood. 

Peggy. When first thou gade wi’ shepherds to the hill, 

| An’ I to milk the ewes first try’d my skill; 
To bear a legien was nae toil to me, 
| When at the bught at e’en I met wi’ thee. 
Patie. When corns grew yellow, an’ the hether-bel!s 

Bloom’d bonny on the muir an’ rising fells, 
| Nae birns, or briers, or whins, e’er troubl’d me, 
Gif I cou’d find blae berries ripe for thee. 

Peggy. When thou didst wrestle, run, or putt the stane, 

| An’ wan the day, my heart was flight’ring fain. 
4 At a’ these sports thou still ga’ joy to me; 
\ For nane can wrestle, run, or putt, wi’ thee. 
Patie. Jenny sings saft the Broom o’ Cowden-knowes, 








There’s nane like, Nancy, Jenny Nettles sings; 
At turns in Maggy Lauder, Marion dings: 
But when my Peggy sings, wi’ sweeter skill, 
The Boatman, or the Lass o’ Patie’s Mill, 
It is a thousand times mair sweet to me; 
Tho’ they sing weel, they canna sing like thee. 
*. - * . 7 
Patie. Were thou a giglet gawky like the lave, 
That little better than our nowt behave; 
At naught they’|I ferly, senseless tales believe ; 
Be blyth for silly heights, for trifles grieve :— 
Sic ne’er cou’d win my heart, that kenna how 
Either to keep a prize, or yet prove true; 
But thou, in better sense without a flaw, 
As in thy beauty, far excels them a’: 
Continue kind, an’ a’ my care shall be, 
How to contrive what pleasing is for thee. 
Peggy. Agreed.—But hearken! yon’s auld aunty’s cry, 
1 ken they’il wonder what can mak’ us stay. 
Patie. An’ let them ferly.—Now a kindly kiss, 
Or five-score guid anes wadna be amiss; 
An’ syne we’ll sing the sang wi’ tunefu’ glee 
That I made up last owk on you an’ me. 
Peggy. Sing first, syne claim your hire. 
” * *. * 7 








Patie. My Peggy, why in tears? 
Smile as ye won’t, allow nae rooin for fears: 
Tho’ I’m nae mair a shepherd, yet I’m thine. 
Peggy. I darna think sae bigh :—I now repine 

At the unhappy chance, that made not me 
A gentle natal, or still a herd kept thee. 

ha can, withoutten pain, see frae the coast 
The ship that bears his a’ like to be lost ? 
Like to be carried by some rever’s hand, 
Far frae his wishes to some distant land. 


Patie. Ne’er quarrel fate, whilst it wi’ me remains 
‘To raise thee up, or still attend thae plains. 
My father has forbid our loves, | own: 
But love’s superior to a parent’s frown. 
I falsehood hate: come kiss thy cares away; 
I ken to love as weel as to obey. 
Sir William’s gen’rous; leave the task to me, 
To mak’ strict duty an’ true love agree. 

Peggy. Speak on! speak ever thus, an’ till my grief; 
but short I darf to hope the fond relief. 
New thoughts a gentler face will soon inspire, 
That wi’ nice air swims round in silk attire; 
Then I, poor me!—wi’ sighs may ban my fate, 
When the young laird’s nae mair my heartsome Pate; 
Nae mair again to hear sweet tales exprest, 
By the blyth shepherd that excell’d the rest ; 
Nae mair be envy’d by the tattling gang, 
When Patie kiss’d me, when I dane’d or sang: 
Nai mair, alake! we’ll on the meadow play, 
An’ rin hauf breathless round the rucks o’ hay ; 
As alt-times I ha’e fled frae thee right fain, 
An’ ta’n on purpose, that I might be tane. 
Nae mair around the foggy knowe [1] creep, 
To watch an’ stare upon thee while asleep. 
But hear my vow—’twill help to gi’e me ease; 
May sudden death, or deadly sair disease, 
An’ warst o’ ill attend my wretched life, 
If e’er to ane, but you, I be a wife! 

* 


* * * * 


Patie. Sure heav’n approves—an’ be assur’d o’ me, 
I'll ne’er gang back o’ what I’ve sworn to thee: 
An’ time, tho’ time maun interpose a while, 

An’ I maun leave my Peggy an’ this isle; 

Yet time, nor distance, nor the fairrst face, 

If there’s a fairer, e’er shall fill thy place. 

I’d hate my rising fortune, shou’d it move 

The fair foundation o’ our faithfu’ love. 

If at my feet were crowns aw’ sceptres laid, 

To bribe my sau frae thee delight{w maid! 

For thee I’d soon leave these inferior things, 

To sic as ha’e the patience to be kings. 
Wherefore that tear ?—believe, an’ calm thy mind. 

Peggy. | greet for joy, to hear thy words sae kind. | 
When hopes were sunk, an’ nought but mirk despair, 
Made me think life was little worth my care: 

My heart was like to burst; but now | see 
Thy gen’rous thoughts will save thy love for me. 
Wi’ patience, then, I’11 wait ilk wheeling year, 

Hope time away, till thou wi’ joy appear; 

An’ a’ the while I’]] study gentler charms, 

To make me fitter for my trav’ ller’s arms. 


* * * * + 


Patie. That’s wisely said, 
Aw’ what he wears that way shall be weel paid. 
Tho’, without a’ the little helps o’ art, 
Thy native sweets might gain a prince’s heart ; 
Yet now, lest in our station we offend, 
We must learn modes to innocence unkend; 
Affect at times to like the thing we hate, 
Au’ drap serenity, to keep up state; 
Laugh when we’re sad, speak when we’ve nought to say, 
Aun’, for the fashion, when we’re blyth, seem wae ; 
Pay compliments to them we afi ha’e scorn’d, 
Then scandalize them when their backs are turn’d, 
Peggy. If this is gentry, I had rather be 
What I am still,—but I’]) be aught wi’ thee. 
Patie. Na, na, my Peggy, | but only jest 
Wi’ gentry’s apes: for still amangst the best, 
Good manners gi’e integrity a bleeze, 
When native virtues join the arts to please. 
Peggy. Since wi’ nae hazard, an’ sae sma’ expense, 
My lad frae books can gather siccan sense ; 
Then why, ah! why shou’d the tempestuous sea, 
Endangzer thy dear life, an’ frighten me? 
Sir William’s cruel, that wad force his son, 
For vhatna-whats, sae great a risk to run. 
Patie. There is nae doubt but trav’lling does improve 
Yet I would shun it for thy sake, my love. 
But soon as I’ve shook off my landart cast 
In foreign cities hame to thee I'll haste. 
Peggy. Wi’ ev’ry setting day, an’ rising morn, 
I'll kneel to heav’n, an’ ask thy safe return. 
Under that tree, an’ on the Suckler Brae, 
Where aft we wont, when bairns, to rin an’ play, 
An’ to the Hissel-shaw, where first ye vow’d 
Ye wad be mine, an’ I as eithly trow’d, 
lll aften ganz, an’ tell the trees an’ flow’rs, 
Wi’ joy, that they’ll bear witness I am your’s. 


One of the great beauties of the Gentle Shepherd, 
is in its continued and sustained interest. Without 
flagging or becoming insipid, the dialogue is carried 
on with consummate skill and effect from the begin- 
ning to the end. Infact, we have only to repeat what 
we have before stated in substance, that this drama 














y An’ Rosie lilts the Milking of the Ewes ; 





the author, 


and good humor. 


an addition to my satisfaction. 
and pleasant—half a century of years have now row’d o’er my 
pow, that begins now to be lyart; yet, thanks to my Author, I 
eat, drink, and sleepas sound as | did twenty years syne (ago); 
yes, | laugh heartily too, and find as many subjects to emplo 

that faculty upon asever; fools, fops, and knaves, grow as rank 
as formerly, yet here and there are to be found good and worthy 
men, Who are ane honer to human life. 
seeing you again in our old world; then let us be virtuous, and 
hope to meet in heaven. My good auld wife is still my bed-fel- 
low; my son Allan has been pursuing your science since he 
was a dozen years auld—was with Mr. Hy ftidg, at London, for 
some time, about two years ago; hus been since at home paint- 
ing here like a Raphael—sets out for the seat of the beast, be- 
yond the Alps, within a month hence—to be away ubout two 





is the chef d’ouvre of pastoral composition; and if 
these remarks shall tend in any way to call the atten- 
tion of Americans to this inimitable production, the 
writer will have the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has ministered to their pleasure and profit. 

Ramsay’s remaining productions are numerous, 
and many of his fugitive national songs are familiar 
to our ears, though not one in a thousand knows to 
whom we are indebted for them. 
may mention “‘ John Anderson my Jo, John,” ‘* The 
Lass of Patie’s Mill,” “‘ The Yellow Hair’d Laddie.” 
** Bonne Jean,’’ ‘“ Nannie O!” ‘*O’er the muir to 
Maggy,” ‘‘ Lochabar no more,”’ ‘‘ The Bob of Dun- 
blane,”’ ‘‘ The Mill, Mill 0,” ‘* Allan Water,” “* My 
Daddy forbad, my Minny forbad,”’ “The Highland 
Lassie,”’ ‘‘I have a green purse, and a wee pickle 
Gowd,”’ “‘ Jenny Nettles,” etc., etc. 

Besides these, Ramsay wrote a great number of lon- 
ger productions, chiefly epistolary, and humoYous, to- 
gether with a few short pastorals. Among these, may 

e mentioned, ‘‘ Tartana,’’ ‘‘ Content,”’ ‘* Wealth,”? 
“ Health,’’ ‘‘ Prospect of Plenty,’ etc. etc. Indeed 
his works, though rather numerous than voluminous, 
comprise about two hundred and fifty poems of vari- 
ous length, from the ‘‘ Highland Lyric,’’ of four stan- 
zas, to the five act play of the Gentle Shepherd. Some 
of his poems are strictly satirical, and all of them 
abound in that pleasant spirit, which, from all ac- 
counts, seems to have been a strong characteristic of 
He seems to have been constitutionally 
good humored, and as he was engaged in lucrative 
and agreeable business, he was preserved from those 
vicissitudes and irregularities which are so frequently 
the bane of natural genius. 
ems overflow with the ‘* milk of human kindness” 
His own language, in a familiar 
letter to an intimate friend, will show the poet’s dis- 
position and circumstances, at this ripe age of his 
life, better than any remarks of ours. 


“Mv pear oLtp Frienv—Your health and happiness are ever 
God make your life ever easy 


I’m sweer (loth) to part with him, but canna stem the 


current, which flows from the advice of his patrons and his own 
inclination—I have three daughters, one of seventeen, one of six- 
teen, and one of twelve years old, and no rewayled dragle 
amang them, all fine girls. These six or seven years past, I 
have not writtena line of poetry. 1 e’en gave overin pe 
before the coolness of fancy, that attends advanced years, 
should make me risk the reputation I had acquired. 


time, 


“ Frae twenty-five to five and forty, 
My muse was neither sweer nor dorty; 
My Pegasus wad break his tether, 
E’en at the shagging of a feather. 
And throw ideas scour like drift, 
Streaking his wings up to the liit; 
Then, then my soul was in a low 
That gart my numbers safely row; 
But eild and judgment gin to say, 
Let be your sangs, and learn to pray. 
j am, Sir, your friend and servant 
ALLAN RAMSAY.” 


Ramsay had a happy way of paying compliments 
to his friends, as the following short extract from an 
epistolary poem to Lord Advocate Forbes, will show, 
but which we adduce in connection with the above 
letter, to illustrate his happy disposition, and to show 
his skill in a different species of verse from our above 
quoted extracts. 


Shut in a closet six feet square, 

No fash’d wi’ meikle wealth or care, 
I pass the live-lang day ; 

Yet some ambitious thoughts I have, 

Which will attend me to my grave, 
Sic busked baits they lay. 


These keep my fancy on the wing, 
Something that’s blyth an’ snack to siug, 
An’ smooth the wrunkled brow : 
Thus care I happily beguile, 
Hoping a plaudit an’ a smile 
Frae best o’ men, like you, &c. 


He here goes on to describe true worth in contra- 
distinction to the false and meretricious glitter of the 
pretending and says— 


This to set aff as lam able, 

I'll frae a Frenchman thigg a fable, 
An’ busk it in a plaid: 

An’ tho’ it be a bairn o’ Motfe’s, 

When I hae learnt it to speak Scots, 
lam its second dad. 


‘¢ Twa books, near neighbors in a shop, 
The tane a gilded Turkey fop, 
The tither’s face was weather-beaten, 
An’ cauf-skin jacket, sair worm-eaten, 
The corky, proud o’ his bra’ suit, 
Curl’d up his nose, an’ thus cry’d out: 
‘Ah! place me on some fresher binks ; 
Figh! how this mouldy creature stinks! 
How can a gentle book like me 
Endure sic scoundre! company ? 
What may fouk say, to see me cling 
Sae close to this auld ugly thing ; 





Among them we 


Hence his epistolary po- 


We have small hopes of 
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But that I’m of a simple spirit, some great violation of moral right, the ultimate [For the Northern Light.} 
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[For the Northern Light.) moral triumph, and physical convalescence ; because Vol. 2. Haslam, Pinel and Cox on Insanity. | 1837. 
THE PROGRESS OF MORAL SCIENCE. il will be under the guidance ofa chastened spirit, Vol. 2 La Place, Refraction extraordinaire. I . TT 
which teaches, that plain and homely social com- Vol. 3. Herculanensia. t 
BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS. jorts, are better, far better, both for the body and the Vol. 3. Jones on the Gout, (uw Medicinale.) ore, ¢ 
atid soul, as they are more eonsistent with intellectual Vol. 3. Memoires D’Arcueil. Crit 
Gerriv Smurva in the February number of the | civilization, than extravagant living, efleminacy and | Vol. 6. Cuthbert on the Tides. | Lockt 
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Vol. 3. Maturin’s Fatal Revenge. 
Vol. 3. Evans’ Old Ballads. 

Vol. 5. Southey’s Curse of Kehama. 
Vol 14. Culloden Papers. 

*Vol. 16. Tales of My Landlord.t 

*Vol. 18. Kirkton’s Church History. 

*Vol. 18. Sir Howard Douglas on Military Bridges. 

Vol. 19. Childe Harold, Canto 4th. 

*Vol. 30. Correspondence of Lady Suffolk. 

*Vol. 33. Memoirs of Samuel Pepys. 

*Vol. 34. Boaden’s Life of John Kemble and Mi- 
chael Kelly’s Reminiscences. 

*Vol. 36. Life and Works of John Home. 

*Vol. 36. Planting of Waste Lands. 

*Vol. 37. Observations on Landscape Gardening. 

*Vol. 38. Salmonia, by Sir H. Davy. 

*Vol. 39. Morie:’s Hajji Baba in England. 

*Vol. 41. Ritson’s Ancient History of Scotland. 

*Vol. 41. Tytler’s History of Scotland. 

*Vol. 43. Southey’s Life of John Bunyan. 

*Vol. 44. Pitcairn’s Ancient Criminal Trials. 

The above are contained in a collection of the 
Miscellaneous Prose Writings of Sir Walter Scott, 
published at Philadelphia. Mr. Lockhart, in his life, 
mentions those only which are marked with an as- 
terisk. 

A review of Miss Austin’s novels, (Vol. 24,) is 
also included in the above collection. On this, Mr. 
Lockhart makes the following explanation: ‘‘When 
the late collection of Sir Walter Scott’s prose mis- 
cellanies was preparing, the publisher of the Quar- 
terly Review led me into a mistake, which I may as 
well take this opportunity of apologizing for. 
Glancing hastily over his private records, he inclu- 
ded in his list of Sir Walter’s contributions to his 
journal, an article on Miss Austin’s novels; and as 
the opinions which the article expresses on their 
merits and defects harmonized with the usual tone 
of Scott’s conversation, I saw no reason to doubt 
that he had drawn it up, although the style might 
have been considerably doctored by Mr. Gifford. 1 
have since learned that the reviewal was in fact 
by Dr. Whateley, now Archbishop of Dublin.” 

I find that the review (Vol. 45,) of Robert Mac- 
kay’s Poems, is attributed to Sir Walter in Cham- 
bers’ Journal, October 12, 1833. 

Prior in his Life of Goldsmith, says that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott wrote the review of Miss Mitford’s Poems. 


This is however denied in the London Atheneum of 


1837, page 160. 

t This article was first attributed to Lord Kinne- 
der, (William Erskine.) He probably wrote the 
“ Critical Estimate of the Waverley Novels.” The 
origin of the above review is thus given by Mr. 
Lockhart: ‘“‘ Dr. Thomas McCrie, the Biographer of 
John Knox, considered the representation of the 
covenanters in the story of O.p Morva ity, as 
so unfair as to demand at his hands, a very serious 
rebuke. The Doctor forthwith published in a maga- 
zine, called the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, a 
set of papers, in which the historical foundations of 
that tale were attacked with indignant warmth, and 
though Scott, when he first heard of these invectives, 
expressed his resolution never even to read them, he 
found the impression they were producing so strong, 
that he soon changed his purpose, and finally devoted 
a very large part of his article for the Quarterly Re- 
view to an elaborate defence of his own picture of 
the covenanters.”’ 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


This list must necessarily be imperfect as Mr. | ; 
| 1747, the tribe or settlement numbered 200 souls, | 


Southey has been a frequent contributor, but I pre- 
fer mentioning only those which have been either 
acknowledged by him, or so stated on good autho- 


rty. 

Vol. 3. Life of Nelson. 

This was afterwards enlarged and published as a 
separate work, forming one of the most interesting 
pieces of biography in the English language. 

Vol. 6. Bell’s and Lancaster’s System of Educa- 
tion, ascribed to Mr. S. by Coleridge in his Biogra- 
phia Literaria. 

*Vol. 8. Inquiry into the Poor Laws. 

*Vol. 15. Account of England by foreign Travel- 
lers. 

*Vol. 15. State of the Poor. 

*Vol. 16. Parliamentary Reform. 

*Vol. 16. Rise and progress of popular disaffection. 

Those marked (*) were republished in a collec- 
tion of Mr. Southey’s Exsays. 

Vol. 19. Evelyn’s Sylvia. 

Vol. 21. Cemeteries and 

Southey’s Reply to Byron. 

Vol. 22. British Monachism. Book of the Church, 
page 153. 

Vol, 23. New Churches. Correspondence of Jebb 
and Knox. 

Vol. 24. Life and Works of William Hunting- 
ton, S. S. 


Catacombs of Paris. 


Vol. 27. Life and Writings of Camoens, Hallam’s 
Literature of Europe, 2, page 178. 

Vol. 28. Progress of Infidelity. Talfourd’s Life 
of Charles Lamb, Vol. 1, page 212. 

Vol. 31. Hayley’s Life and Writings. 
Life of Byron. 

Vol. 38. Roman Catholic Question. 

Vol. 41. Poems of Miss Davidson. 
wick.) 

Vol. 43. Negro New Testament. Sir Egerton 
Brydges’ Autobiography, Vol. 2, page 285. 


den, ascribed by Lord Nugent to Mr. Southey. 
Vol. 47. Poetry, by Mary Colling. Athenaeum 
> D > 
September 1, 1832. 
I am indebted for several of the above references 
to Horace B. Webster, Esq. 
How affecting, particularly as to the present me- 
S> 
lancholy condition of Mr. Southey’s mind, are his 
lines on the portrait of Bishop Heber: 
Yes to the Christian—to the Heathen World 
Heber, thou art not dead—thou canst not die, 
Nor can I think of thee as lost, 
A little portion of this little isle 
At first divided us, then half the globe; 
The same earth held us still, but when 
O Keginald, wert thou so near as now! 
Tis but the falling of a withering leaf, 
The breaking of a shell, 
The rending of a veil! 
O when that leaf shall fall, 
That shell be burst—that veil be rent, may then 
My spirit be with thine. 
[To be continued.)} 


General Intelligence. 


(For the Northern Light.] 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY—GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL anp 
SLATISTICAL, 


BY WILLIAM BACON. 


achusetts. The earliest white settlement in the 
county was commenced at Sheffield, on the southern 
border, in 1725. The purchase on which this set- 
tlement commenced was made of the Indians 
1724, and embraced about one-sixth of the present 
territory of the county, for which the natives were 
paid four hundred and sixty pounds, three barrels of 
cider, and thirty quarts of rum. ‘The territory em- 
braced some of the finest lands in Berkshire, includ- 
ing the valley of the Housatonic, and that part of the 
county west of it to Stockbridge. Ilow much of the 
latter town was included is uncertain, as the manner 
of bounding lands in those days was of an indefinite 
character. A small portion of the above premises, 
situated in the north part of Sheffield, was reserved 
in the sale, and improved by the fragments of a tribe 
calling themselves the Scatterhooks. Their number 
was small, consisting of only four or five families, 





might enjoy the 
John Sargeant, among the Stockbridge Indians, 
who, at the commencement of his mission, in 
| 1734, numbered but eight or ten families. In 1736, 
| however, by the immigration of families from other 
parts of the county to their settlement, the number 
amounted to about ninety souls. In the spring of 1744, 
| this settlement received the accession of the inhabi- 
tants of a small village called Kannaumeek, (now 
Brainard’s Bridge,) in the state of New-York. In 


from which it gradually increased to about 400, 
which was about their average number until their 
removal to a territory given them by the Oneidas, in 
the state of New-York, in 1775-8. These Indians 
were first known by the whites as the river Indians; 
then as the Housatonic Indians; and finally as the 
Stockbridge Indians, which name they retain in the 
present location at Green Bay, in Michigan. These 
Indians are supposed to be a relict of the tribe of 


Mulihekaneews, or Mohegany, or ‘‘ the people of the | 


| 
| great waters.” 
| Sut to return to the English settlements in the 
| county. } 
| in 1733, and the first town meeting was held on the 
| 16th of January of that year; and there, in 1735, the 
| first minister settled over an English congregation in 
|the county was ordained. ‘The ordaining council 
| were called from Litchfield county in Connecticut, 
| Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin counties 
| Massachusetts. 
| dually progressed to the northward. 
| sus of which we have any record was taken in 1791, 
sixty-six years after the settlement of Sheffield, when 
| the population was thirty thousand two hundred and 
ninety-one, or about thirty-one to a square mile. 
This period may, perhaps, be as safely as any 
other, made the data of the peace and tranquillity 














Moore’s | 


(Miss Sedg- | 


Vol. 47. Lord Nugent’s Life and ‘Times of Hamp- | 


Berxksutre was the last settled county in Mass- | 


and they, aflera few years, exchanged their lands | 
and located themselves in Stockbridge, where they | 
missionary labors of the Rey. | 


Sheffield, the first town, was incorporated | 


in | 
From Sheffield the settlement gra- | 
The first cen-| 


of the inhabitants, for in the early settlement they 
were in continued fears of invasion from the Indians, 
(though those residing in the county are spoken ol 
| as of a pacific character, unless under the influence 
of the inebriating draught,) and dwellings were 
| picketed and block-houses erected, to which the de- 
|fenceless could fly for safety when they saw the 
storm of danger drawing near. The principal sources 
of fear were, that the Indian allies in French wars 
would rush on the inhabitants in an unsuspecting 
moment, and according to their known mode of war- 
fare, consign them with cruelty to immediate death, 
or lead them into long, hopeless and unmitigated 
captivity. For protection from these evils, Fort 
Massachusetts was built in a narrow vale of the Hoo- 
sic, in East Hoosic, now Adams,in 1741 or 2. This 
was to cut off the Indians as they came down the val- 
ley of the Hoosic, in their course from Canada to 
Connecticut river. There is a wild romantic appear- 
ance around the spot where this fort stood in these 
days of civilization and refinement, which clearly in- 
dicates that savage ferocity might have sought the 


cruelty and bloodshed. Ata little distance on the 
south, the Saddle-back rears its frowning battlements 
to the clouds; and at the north, Clarksburg moun- 
tain, with its deep and tangled ¢lens, approaches to 
within a few feet of the fort. Skirmishes at this fort 
were frequent. On the 20th of August, 1746, the fort 
was attacked by 900 French and Indians under Gen. 
De Vaudreville. At that time, Col. Hawkes, who 
commanded the fort, had only thirty-two or thirty- 
three persons, including men, women and children, 
and a small supply of ammunition, to aid him in its 
defence. He gallantly sustained his ground for 
| twenty-eight hours, when his ammunition failed, and 
he was compelled to capitulate. In 1767, another 
| action took place, in which three were wounded and 
}one killed. A garrison was maintained here until 
1758, perhaps a longer period. 
| The site of this fort is still indicated by the re- 
mains of a chimney and the cellar; and horse-radish 
planted there still shoots up to mingle its verdure 
with that of another age. ‘The graves of several of 
| the soldiers, to the praise of the present occupant, 
yet receive the protection of the turf which their 
comrades placed over them, undisturbed—the rude 
monuments, with their names carved upon them, al- 
mosta century since, still tell their ages and mark 
their resting places; and a beautiful apple-tree, the 
growth of later years, spreads its wide arms to secure 
the consecrated spot from the scorching of summer’s 
suns, and protect it from the fury of the winter storm ; 
while in spring, it perfumes the atmosphere which 
hovers over the solders’ grave with the rich odor of 
its blossom; and in autumn, like the soldier’s toil, 
scatters its fruit over the earth, of which it is not pos- 
sessor. 

The period of rest from arms, between the close of 
the French wars and the revolution, which gave our 
country ‘‘a name and a place’? among the nations, 
was so brief, that but little advancement in the arts 
of civilized life could be expected. Yet the heavy 
forests were continually, though gradually, giving 
way to cultivated domains, and churches, the pure 
symbols of their devotion to the puritanical princi- 
ples of their forefathers, were rising in every valley, 
and pointing their spires from the mountain tops ; 
and the smokes of the district school houses, though 
** few and far between,” were curling in graceful folds 
above the forest trees. When the war of the revolu- 
tion broke out, Berkshire’s fathers espoused the com- 
mon cause of the country with a zeal, which would 
be worthy of menin any age. In 1774, ‘‘a congress 
of deputies of the several towns in the county con- 
vened at Stockbridge,” to advise on the subject of 
British grievances. Nineteen towns were represent- 
ed in this ‘‘ congress,” of which John Ashley was 
chosen chairman, and Theodore Sedgwick secretary. 
The spirit of this meeting, and of the age, can be 
illustrated only by giving a copy of some of the arti- 
cles of the covenant then adopted. They speak a 
volume of language, too plain to be mistaken, to the 
present race of men and politicians in our country. 
We subjoin a few of them. 

“‘ Article 2. We do further covenant and agree, 
that we will observe the most strict obedience to con- 
stitutional laws and authority ; and will at all times 
exert ourselves to the utmost for the discouragement 
of all licentiousness and suppressing all disorderly 
snobs and riots. 

<¢ 3rdly. We will exert ourselves, as far as in us 
lies, in promoting peace, love and unanimity among 
each other; and for that end, we engage to avoid all 
unnecessary law suits whatever. 

‘“ 4thly. Asa strict and proper adherence to the 
non-importation and non-consumption agreement 
will, if not seasonably provided against, involve us 
in many difficulties and inconveniences, we do pro- 
mise and agree, that we will take the most prudent 
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care for the raising of sheep, and forthe manufactur- 
ing all such clothes as shall be most useful and ne- 
cessary ; and, also, for the raising of flax and manu- 
facturing of linen; further, that we will, by every 
rudent method, endeavor to guard against all those 
inconveniences, which might otherwise arise from the 
foregoing agreement. j 

‘“Sthly. That if any person shall refuse to sign 
this, or a similar convenant, or, after having signed 
it, shall net adhere to the real intent and meaning 
thereof, he or they shall be treated by us with all the 
neglect they shall justly deserve, particularly by 
omitting all commercial dealings with them.”’ 

Similar meetings were held in the following years, 
when new articles were adopted, as the emergency 
of the country required. 

In the year (1774) of the above convention, two 
(one in the central and north, and the other in the south 
part of the county) regiments of minute men were 
raised by voluntary enlistment. After the battle of 
Lexington, which took place April 18, ’75, intelli- 
gence of it reached Berkshire on the 20th about 
noon, and on the morning of the 21st, at sunrise, the 
north regiment, commanded by Col. Patterson of 
Lenox, were on their march to Cambridge, com- 
fretely armed and equipped, and mostly in uniform. 

he south regiment immediately proceeded to Rox- 
bury, near Boston. A few weeks after another com- 
pany was raised and marched for the same place. 
Others entered the common service of their count 
as the emergency required. The Stockbridge Indi- 
ans, always friendly to the whites, raised a company 
among themselves, which was commanded by Abra- 
ham Nimham, one of their tribe. In 1776, a regi- 
ment left this county for Ticonderoga. In Decem- 
ber of the same year, a regiment of drafted militia 
was ordered to Fort Independence. In ’77, large 
bodies of militia were despatched to assist in stopping 
the march of Burgoyne away from the north. In 
1780, 220 men were drafted from the militia by or- 
der of the general court, to serve for three years, or 
during the war. 

The militia of Berkshire, also, rendered important 
service in the battle of Bennington in 1771. Among 
the volunteers on that occasion, was the venerable 
Rev. Thomas Allen, the pastor of the Congregational 
church in Pittsfield. It is said that he was so excit- 
ed with the triumph of victory, when the retiring foe 
were hastening from the field of their disgrace, that 
he left the ranks, rushed forward, and after elevating 
himself on a stump, exclaimed, ‘‘ Lay down your 
arms ; lay down your arms, ye rebels! and ye shall 
have good quarters.’ 

it is said of the then inhabitants of this county, 
that they were well united in the common cause of 
our country ; that scarce ‘‘a tory ”’ was to be found 
in all their number. Wherever they did exist, they 
were very quiet in their sentiments; and if they ex- 
posed themselves to public gaze, the gathering frown 
and withering look soon sent them back to their 
secret lurking places. So strong was the public 
voice against them, that if they avowed their princi- 
ples, they were taken and bound without ceremony, 
and kept until they were disposed of ‘‘ by authori- 
ty.” 

y But after much expense of life and blood, as well 
as corruptible treasure, to Massachusetts, and espe- 
cially to Berkshire, her youngest born, the turmoil 
and slaughter of the revolution ceased. The sun, as 
he rose over the orient waves, and cast his glimmer- 
ing beams on the regions of the west, shone upon a 
new nation, just emerged from the most galling op- 
pression, and receiving from kings and princes the 
tokens of liberty and independence. What a morn- 
ing was that among these bills, yet covered with the 
dense forests of nature, and these valleys, where the 
trophies of civilized life had but yesterday been 
usurped by instruments of death and carnage! How 
calm the repose of the war-worn father, as he dream- 
ed that the sound of the trumpet should no more call 
him from the circle of his love in an unexpected 
moment, nor the sight of garments of his kindred 
rolled in blood, open the fountains of his eye and cbill 
his soul with icy horror! With what smiling aspect 
did the wife greet the return of her hostehed as she 
met him by the wayside, impressed with the assur- 
ance, that his ampececed My safety secured, her peace 
was sure, and he would no more go out, leaving be- 
hind the impression, that to-morrow’s intelligence 
might report him among the slain on the field of 
strife! How did prattling childhood gather around 
the long absent one, and recount the many days’ ad- 
venture since they last saw his smiling face, or listen 
with affright to the sad detail of wai-like incidents! 
See the happy group wending their way, while yet 
the dews lie fresh on the stinted herbage, to which 
cultivation has denied its aid through long months, 
perhaps years of wearisome suspense, whether it 


should be the soil of slaves or freemen,—from field 
to forest, each suggesting improvements to be made 





in a glebe, now fully their own! Ob, what a mix- 
ture of joys and sorrows, of toils and privations, were 
mingled in the cup of which the fathers of our liber- 
ty drank—so deeply drank! Consider it, ye who 
would approach with sacrilegious hands the ark of 
our political safety, and remember that — rights 
and your privileges were purchased by this toil and 
blood; and if ye transmit the legacy of these time 
honored patriots impaired to posterity, ye will be 
held guilty ; and if, ; your presumption, our repub- 
lic should find a grave among the buried nations of 
the past, her blood will be upon you. 

Yet, with all the imaginings of peace and tranquil- 
lity, ut the close of the revolutionary war, it was 
soon found that the days of trouble and nights of 
commotion were not wholly past. The famous, or 
rather infamous, Shays’ insurrection, the causes of 
which our limits will not permit us to recount, broke 
out in the autumn of 1786. This was an internal 
commotion, and in its effects were limited principal- 
ly to Massachusetts, though the neighboring territory 
in the state of New-York was not free from the con- 
vulsions it produced. For a full account of it we 
refer to Minot’s History of Massachusetts, while, for 
our purpose, it is a" to say, that the large debt 
resting on the people, the depreciation of the curren- 
cy, and the dull state of business, arising in part, 
perhaps, from its general suspension in the revolu- 
tion, excited the minds of a party, of whom Daniel 
Shays was a leader, and who rushed forward with a 
sort of maniac zeal to suppress the government of 
the state. In one instance they assembled in Great 
Barrington, then the seat of justice in the county, to 
the number of 800, and not only prohibited the sitting 
of the court, then to be in session, but broke open the 
jail and liberated the prisoners. ‘They then compel- 
led three of the judges of the court of common pleas 
to sign an obligation, that they would not act under 
their commissions, until their grievances were re- 
dressed. In other counties of the state similar events 
took place, so that the militia from all parts were 
called in requisition to protect the courts. When too 
closely pursued, these fugitives took refuge in Ver- 
mont, and in the parts of the state of New-York ad- 
joining Berkshire. Hence, Berkshire Jay in the 
most critical position. They at one time rallied 
their forces and made an attack on Stockbridge at 
midnight, where they took what booty they pleased, 
made prisoners of a number of the inhabitants, and 
started off through Barrington to the state of New- 
York. They were, however, met in the west part of 
Sheffield by the government forces, when a battle 
took py In this affray, two of their number were 
killed and more than thirty wounded. Two of the 
militia were killed also, and one wounded. More 
than fifty of the insurgents were taken prisoners. 
Armed forces were kept up in the county until the 
autumn of 1787, when the insurrection ceased. Not- 
withstanding the evils which attended this rebellion, 
it is thought by some, that it impressed the impor- 
tance of a thorough system of government, and has- 
tened the adoption of the federal constitution. 

Berkshire frat became a county in 1761. At that 
time there were only six incorporated towns in the 
county, incluling two incorporated that year. The 
following is a list of them, with the time of their in- 
corporation, viz: Sheffield, 1733; Stockbridge, 1739; 
Egremont, 1760; Great Barrington, 1761; Pittsfield, 
1761; and New-Marlborough, 1759. In addition to 
these, there were fifteen towns in which settlements 
had then been commenced. 

Previous to this time, the courts of justice for the 
county were held at Springfield, in the then county 
of Hampshire, of which the territory, now Berkshire, 
then formed a part. The supreme courts remained 
there until 1783, when, by order of the legislature, 
the suits from Berkshire were removed to Berkshire 
for trial, and the supreme circuit was extended here. 
At the time of the formation of the county, it was 
enacted that an inferior court of common tlt and 
a court of general sessions, should be held at fixed 
times, at the north parish in Sheffield, which that 
year became Great Barrington, and at Pontoosue, 
now Pittsfield. Great Barrington then became the 
shire town of the county, and remained so until 1787, 
when the courts and public buildings were transfer- 
red to Lenox. The old court-house is now owned 
by the town of Lenox, and the upper part occupied 
as atown hall. The old jail was so injured by fire 
about 1815, that it was considered inexpedient to 
repair it, and its inconvenient distance from the 
court-house, being three-eighths of a mile south, and 
down a steep hill, its removal was judged expedi- 
ent. Therefore, an entire new set of county build- 
ings were erected on their present site in 1815, at an 
expense of $26,059. The court-house is a 

piece of architecture, composed of brick, and two sto- 
ries high, with a pleasant court and jury-room above, 
while on the lower floor are fire-proof offices, for the 








clerk of the courts, county treasurer and register of 


deeds for the middle district, probate office and she- 
riff’s office. The jail, which is near by, is of stone, 
and three stories high. The county house is a neat 
wooden building of three stories. . 

The courts now hold their session in Berkshire at 
the following times: Supreme judicial court, 2d 
Tuesday of May; supreme judicial court, (law 
term,) or when disputed points are settled, 1st Tues- 
day in September. Common pleas, 4th Monday in 
February, 4th Monday in June, 4th Monday in Oc- 
tober. "Probate courts, at Lenox, lst Tuesdays, and 
succeeding Wednesdays, of every month. AtGreat 
Barrington, 2d Tuesdays of May, August and No- 
vember. Lanesboro’, 2d Tuesdays of January, 
April, July and October. At Adams, on the Wed- 
nesdays succeeding the days at Lanesboro’. _ 

The first post-office in Berkshire, was established 
at Sheffield in 1794. At the commencement of the 
present century there were four offices, Sheffield, 
Stockbridge, Pittsfield and Williamstown. In 1810, 
there were twelve offices ; in 1820, twenty-four; in 
1829, thirty-nine post-offices. The present number 
is about forty. 

The first printing office established in the county, 
was at Stockbridge in 1788, and from it a paper was 
issued called ‘“‘ The Western Star.”’? The ‘‘ Pittsfield 
Sun ” was established in Pittsfield n 1799, or 1800, 
and is now the oldest and largest paper published in 
the county. The other presses issue The Berk- 
shire County sy at Pittsfield ; Massachusetts 
Eagle, at Lenox ; Weekly Visitor, at Stockbridge ; 
Berkshire Courier, at Great Barrington. 

[To be continued. 

Mount Osceola, Mass., April, 1840. 

NEW-YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG MEN, FOR 
MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 





THe transactions of the late Annual Meeting of 
the State Association, render it a special duty of the 
officers to urge the formation of Local Societies wher- 
ever none such are already existent—and to aid lo- 
cal Societies in forming Libraries and Cabinets of 
Minerals, arranging courses of Lectures, and pro- 
moting an interchange of Lecturers, &c., wherever 
desired. 

In addition to the efforts privately made, in further- 
ance of this duty, it is deemed proper to give this no- 
tice publicly, that young men in any quarter of the 
state, who wish to establish Associations for Moral and 
Intellectual culture, may avail themselves (if they 
choose) of any assistance which can be rendered by 
the officers of the State Association. 

When it is known that several of the most flourish- 
ing institutions in the state, originated in the efforts 
of a very few individuals, it is hoped that none will 
be discouraged from making efforts in every town or 
village where a literary association has not been al- 
eady formed. 

It is proper to add, at the last meeting of the State 
Association aresolution was adopted, by which “the 
clergy of the state were requested to explain to their 
respective congregations, the objects and importance 
of Young Men’s Associations for moral and intellec- 
tual improvement.”’ 

Associations which are not already united with the 
State Associations and which may desire to be thus 
united, (whether such Societies are styled Athena- 
ums, Lyceums, Library Associations, Young Men’s 
Associations, or otherwise,) are requested to notify 
either of the officers of the State Association, as soon 
as practicable. 

Communications may be addressed (post free) to 
the following persons—Henry O’Rielly, President, 
at Rochester.—Arthur C. Southwick, of Albany, and 
Albert G. Zabriskie, of New-York, the Vice Presi- 
dents.—Edmund Dwight of Geneva, the Treasurer.— 
George R. Fairbanks of Watertown, the Recording 
Secretary, or to the undersigned at Schenectady. 

May, 1842. JOHN Bt. CLUTE, 

Cor. Sec. of S. 4. Y. M. 


a7 A desire to give place to as much as possible of the mat- 
ter, for which we are indebted to the kindness of correspondents 
has so filled our colums that we have no room for the items o 
foreign and domestic intelligence, which we are in the habit of 
presenting briefly to our readers. There is, however, nothing 
of uncommon interest to presenttothem. At home there is lit- 
tle else than the proceedings of Congress, which, after a ses- 
sion of seven months and a half, has brought but few measures 
toaresult. The apportionment bill, giving a member of Con- 
gress to every 70,680 inhabitants, and requiring each state to 
elect its members by single districts, has become a law, though 
the President in signing it announced that he had done so “‘ from 
a pw to the declared will of the two Houses of Congress,’”’ 
and not from a clear opinion, on his part, of its policy or con- 
stitutionality. The act to continue in force, for a limited peri- 
od, [till the Ist of Aug.] existing laws in relation to the collec- 
tion of duties, has been vetoed by the President, on the ground 
that it violated the compromise act of 1633, and continued the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands to the States 
in violation of the provision of the act of 1841. 

From abroad there is nothing of importance. In Affghanis- 
tan, the British arms have only been partially successful. Sir 
Robert Peel seems to be carrying his measures in triumph 
through the British Parliament. 
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